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POETRY. 


THE DYING NUN.—sy A. C. AINSWORTH. 


Holy father, shrieve me now, 
Dews of death are on my brow, 
And my soul the world must leave, 
When the purple of the eve, 
Or the crimson of the sun, 
Tells me that my race is run. 


Father, I have sinned on earth, 

In the thoughtless hours of mirth, 
When the pearly dew was weeping, 
Over tender blossoms sleeping, 
And the stars shone bright above, 
As I heard the song of love. 


When I bent me by the ocean, 

When I watched its easy motion, 
When I marked the flush of even 
And I thought of all but heaven, 

One hath pressed my trembling fingers; 
Even now, the memory lingers, 

And until my form is breathless, 
Thought of that one will be deathless, 
When the sea-winds lift my tresses, 
And the air my brow caresses, 

When the twilight sky is dim, 
Father, then I think of him. 


I would quell this sinful passion, 

It disturbs me with its fashion, 

It makes me weep by convent stream, 
And gilds the wing of every dream; 
At midnight hour—at light of day— 
Deep thought of him is not away; 

It haunts me like a fearful spell— 
Alas, alas! I love too well— 

Holy father, [have sinned, 

But my cheek hath long been thinned, 
And my brow, once smooth and fair, 
Is furrowed by an earthly care. 


Tell! oh tell me it suffices, 
When such guilty passion rises, 
If the form is pale and wasted, 
Ere the sins of earth be tasted: 
If the eye is glazed and hollow, 
Noting death that is to follow, 
If the Tonst is sick and sad, 
And the bursting brain is mad. 


Tell me so—that I may die, 
As the sunset leaves the sky, 

~ With no doubtings in my heart, 
To trouble me when I depart; 
Lay my form among the roses, 
Where the day’s last beam _reposes, 
And ever, as its blushes fade, 
Think of Aer whom there ye laid; 
For, oh father, love for thee, 
Makes a dying nun of me; 
And I have but one request, 
Ere my spirit goes to rest. 


When the vesper hymn is stealing, 

‘To the chapel’s gorgeous ceiling, 

Bend the knee, and pour the prayer, 
For an angel’s holy care, 

Over one, who in her life, 

With a withering passion rife, ¢ 
Scarce could keep her feet from straying, 
By her kneeling and her praying. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE RIVAL BROTHERS, 
A Tale of the Revolution: by the Author of Hobomok. 
‘¢It is a fearful tale—yet true.” 


It was in the middle of one of the most delightful 
days in June, that | commenced a short journey, 
which led me through the cool, sequestered forests 
on the eastern shore of Massachusetts. Few things 
are more enchanting than to saunter through the 
woods during a summer’s noon, Nature, enjoying 
the deep tranquillity of a most voluptuous repose; 
the gay warbling of the birds, changed for that oc- 
casional twitter which speaks the full enjoyment of 
their tiny hearts, more plainly than the rich burst of 
their morning song; the very butterflies, like gay 
coquettes weary of” conquest, closing and spreading 
their gorgeous wings, in languid indifference; the 
deep shade—the drowsy splendour mantling the 
distant hills, all these bring to me a delicious sense 
of quiet existence, which no other scene produces. 

During my ride every thing tended to heighten 
this feeling to the utmost. I could not mistake that 
I was in the land of my forefathers. Even nature 
bears the aspect of those venerable heralds of our 
freedom; and time when he had led wealth, taste and 
fashion through all our favoured land, has passed by 
these seclude spots with religious awe, and scarcely 
brushed the antiquated scene with noiseless wing. 


The faces you meet are as a title page, on which ‘ by- 
gone days’ are written; the children have the reve- 
rential demeanour of the olden time; the sea breeze 
murmurs through the wood, with more of psalmody 
than song; and the very moss-grown stones have an 
air of puritan sanctity. 

My companion was one with whom I was too fa- 
miliar to strive to be agreeable; and they who cannot 
be eloquent when effort is unnecessary, may forever 
despair of the power. Conversation is always de- 
lighttul when the thoughts spring spontancously from 
the tongue, attended with all the contagious exhilara- 
tion of wit and talent; but it iseven yet more delight- 
ful, when catching its tone from surrounding objects, 
it flows gently on, deriving new charms from the 
scene around, and new interest from the circumstan- 
ces under which we enjoy it. Such a conversation 
I wasat this moment listening to from my companion, 
and every instant with increasing pleasure. It was 
suddenly interrupted by the appearance of one of the 
most frightful and louthsome looking objects my 
eyes ever beheld. The lofty and projecting forehead 
and the bold rigid contour of the head all indicated 
the possession of prodigious power; and the ‘ spark 
of hell burning in his eye,’ proved that power had 
been exerted for the prince of darkness. He was 
clothed in the squalid and tattered drapery of ex- 
ceeding poverty; and deeply had age graven upon 
his iron visage the limes of guilt and passion. ‘The 
painter and the sculptor could not have found a more 
fitting personification of pestilence or crime. 

At the sight of us, he darted into the woods with 
that instinctive aversion, which ever leads the fallen 
spirit to shun a purer nature. My companion knew 
him well, and at my request, repeated the terrible 
incidents of his life. As nearly as I can recollect, 
they are contained in the following story. 

Among the numerous families who worshipped the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness, in 1776, few even in 
the days of primitive devotion, were more blameless 
in life and conversation, than those of Eliphalet 
Warner, and Lois Leslie. Their dwellings joined 
each other, and their children had grown up together, 
healthy and beautiful, as the trim shrubbery around 
their doors. Frances, the only daughter of the 
widow Leslie, was the sweetest little wild-flower that 
ever breathed fragrance on this sinful world. Seldom 
has nature blended in one countcnaneeyetwo such 
striking characteristics of loveliness. Mildness was 
the prevailing expression; and it was not until we had 
looked again and again, upon her large blue eye, that 
it revealed its depth of meaning. ‘Thought was there, 
not in the grandeur of beaming inspiration, but tran- 
quil as a waveless lake, pure as the intelligence of 
angels, and joyous as infancy in its happy dreams. 
There is a nameless light in this spiritual kind of 
beauty. It comes from the sun of a world brighter 
and holier than our own. The painter, the poet, the 
sculptor, have never embodied it; and nature, with all 
her radiance, her bloom and purity, affords no meta- 
phor. The mother, faded and care-worn, was still 
such a one as once seen could not be easily forgotten. 
Her face manly but not masculine in its outline, and 
energetic in its expression, indicated the possession 
of vehement feeling; but its serious and somewhat 
severe aspect, told that youthful enthusi:sm had been 
checked by many sorrows, and that the waves of af- 
fection, repressed on every side, had worn a channel 
deep into the soul. An only son, the stay and staff 
of her old age, recently returned from the American 
camp, exhausted by Jong and painful illness, com- 
pleted the number of their affectionate household. 

Mr. Warner, a rigid but kind hearted old man, 
had long been deprived of the partner of his youth- 
ful days. It was strange for one apparently so harsh 
in his nature, but though his hand and his heart were 
ever open to his neighbour, and though his eye light- 
ed up with all a father’s joy when Frances stood 
before him in her loveliness, yet his thoughts were 
ever with her who slept her last sleep; and the old 
man lived in the bosom of his family estranged from 
all save the widow and her charming daughter. Two 
sons were all that remained to him, and they were a 
most striking instance of dissimilarity of character, 
produced by the same education, and the same habits 
of life. That intellect differs in native vigour in vari- 
ous individuals, and is strong in any peculiar depart- 
ment, only from the accidental direction of attention, 
has been abundantly proved; but supposing the mind 
to be thus bent by circumstances and situation, how 
hard it is te trace the hidden causes, which create in 
the same family such various modifications of moral 
purity and mental force. 

Joseph and William Warner looked as unlike 
each other, as they really were in pursuits and incli- 
nations. Joseph was dark, lowering, and designing; 
with eyes deeply set, and looking out from beneath 
their shaggy brows, like the fiery balls of a tiger 
hidden in the clefts of a precipice. William’s com- 
plexion was likewise dark, but his expression was 
noble and ingenious to the last degree; and his face 
had much of fresh youthful beauty. Joseph was a 


furious tory; William a firm and decided whig. 


Both were the declared lovers of their fair neighbour; 
and both had been told by her judicious mother, to 
wait for more peaceful times, and until maturer years 
should enable her to judge discreetly and to decide 
wisely. In habits of unreserved intimacy with both 
—treated as a cherished sister by William, and the 
alternate object of the most headstrong love, and the 
most taunting jealousy of his fiery brother—it seem- 
ed for a long time doubtful how the balance would 
turn. 

I know not why it is, but impetuosity, ardour, and 
lordliness of manner, are usually exceedingly attrac- 
tive to woman. It is, I believe, simply that worship 
of power, which exists in every human mind. The 
same principle that prostrates the soul before nature, 
in its wildness and majesty, and before art in its 
magnificent desolation, bows it down to the might 
and energy of man. Some have said, that the fear- 
less and unprincipled have readiest access to the 
female heart, merely because they are so; but they 
know little of woman’s character who say or think 
this. Ifthe unprincipled obtain superior influence, 
it is because, boldness is mistaken for strength, and 
moral insanity for intellectual vigour. o the 
timid eye of Frances, a character torn and convulsed 
by contending passions, seemed to have a fearful 
grandeur. Her reason told her that William was a 
thousand times more fitted to make her happy, but 
imagination hovered round the image of Joseph, and 
veiled its darkness with her own seraph wings. Her 
— nature shrunk from his ferocity, and she 

readed an influence, which she always found tumul- 
tuous and exciting: but like the bird charmed by a 
rattlesnake, the greater her fear the more powerful 
the attraction. Such was her state of feeling on the 
evertiing we choose to present her to our readers; and 
that night was one of deep interest to the whole 
village. The sergeant of a recruiting regiment was 
among them, and every one was awaiting the result 
of the draughts with painful anxiety. Young Leslie, 
dying for the cause in which his young comrades 
were about to engage, turned restlessly on his pillow, 
watching for the entrance of William Warner, with 
all the eagerness that weakness and lassitude would 
allow; and Frances and her mother attending to his 
wants, and glancing at the window every time a 
cloud flitted across the declining sun, betrayed the 
saine inquietude. At length the silence was énter- 
rupted by the entrance of William. Mother and 
daughter sprang forward to meet him; and the in- 
valid fixed a most piercing look upon him. Nota 
word was spoken—but he felt what they would ask, 
and covering his face with both his hands, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘lam!” ‘The sick man groaned deeply; 
Frances burst into a flood of tears; and the matron 
with a firm countenance but a bursting heart, clasp- 
ed his hand warmly as she said, ‘* well, none but 
our God will be left to guard us now. But go, my 
young friend, strong in the Lord of hosts. These 
are solemn times. Men must act, and women must 
endure.” ‘Oh, if I could but act,” exclaimed the 
invalid; *¢ Oh, my bleeding country! that ever my 
arm should be weak at an hour like this.” ‘* But, 
my dear William,” said Frances, ** will it be very 
long before you return to us?” ‘It may be very 
long,” he replied, and his heart swelled almost to 
breaking, when he looked on the fair creature, and 
thought of the chance of battle. Before he could 
add more, his elder brother abruptly pushed before 
him—** There are others going, as well as you, sir,” 
exclaimed he, glancing at the tearful Frances, and 
eyeing William with the most malignant expression 
of jealousy and scorn. ‘* Where,” asked the asto- 
nished widow,—** To the British camp,” was the 
surly reply. Young Leslie made a violent exertion 
to rise upon his elbow, but exhaxsted with the effort, 
snnk upon his pillow, with an expression, in which 
indignation and pain were contending for victory. 

** Joseph,” said his brother, in a tender, but re- 
proachful tone, ‘* at least spare our good father this 
dreadful blow.” ‘* Take care of your own concerns, 
Mr. Morality,” answered the renegadé; ** the old 
man ought to be proud of a red coat in his family.” 
Heavens!” exclaimed William, are not 
towns—gushing blood—a father struck to the eart 
in his oldage, by a British officer;—are not all these 
enough to rouse you to a sense of outraged rights?’ 
I should glory to die in such a cause.” ‘* God grant 
you may have your wish, brave brother of mine,” 
answered he, with a look of the most bitter hatred. 
Frances shrunk from him, as from a fiend. He had 
never before dared to unveil his depravity to her 
view; and her mother, though she well knew him to 
be fierce and ungovernable, was thrilled with horror 
at his demoniac expression. Finding himself an 
object of distrust and abhorrence, and trying in vain 
to exert his accustomed power over Frances, he left 
them at an early hour, without deigning to say one 
word of kindness or exculpation. Imagination thus 
rudely driven from the hold which reason had 
long ago represented as dangerous, clung to the ex- 
cellent William, with a tenderness which Frances 
had never before experienced for him. Mrs. Leslie 


had not suspected her predilection for Joseph; for 
deep and passionate love is seldom unreserved in its 
nature; and the ready smile of frank affection, which 
she ever bestowed upon William, might well have 
been mistaken for feelings deeper than they really 
were. Beside the love they all bore him, their 
hearts were naturally softened towards one just about 
to engage in a doubtful but bloody cause; and the 
ee | man returned to his home that night more 
than blessed in the conviction that the dangers which 
surrounded him had awakened affection, where he 
wished to awaken it. 

When Frances entered Mr. Warner’s house the 
ensuing evening, she found the old man seated at his 
door, in a high wicker backed chair. Beside him 
lay a heavy, brazen-hilted sword, on which his eye 


rested with a sort of uneasy abstraction. At the 
sound of her voice, he raised his head, and gave one 
of those beaming looks of welcome, which her pre- 


sence always called forth. ‘* You’ve said a kind 
farewell to my boy,” exclaimed he, ‘ and blessing 
on you for it. He will go forth to his duty with a 
lighter heart.”? “ And Joseph, he is gone too?” said 
she, blushing slightly. ‘* Name him not,” replied the 
old man, with sternness in his voice and manner. 
‘* He has quarrelled with his father, curst the best of 
brothers, and last night left us, without one farewell, 


to join the hateful oppressors of his country.” “1 


have always thought,” said Frances in an agitated 
tone, **that his words were more wicked than his in- 
tentions.” ‘*I have hoped so, till of late,” replied 
he, **and it is even now hard for a father’s heart to 
believe in the guilt of a son; but do you know, my 
child, that when I told him he did not deserve the 
sword of his ancestors, and that I should give it to 
his yasegne brother, he cursed me to my face, and 
would have stabbed William to the heart. Oh, he 
is black with crime. Wo be to all who have part 
or lot with him.” 

The sound of distant drums here interrupted the 
conversation. It grew nearer and nearer, and pre- 
sently a ragged, miserably equipt, and worse disci- 
plined band came upon the sight; yet women and chil- 


dren, the aged and infirm, welcomed them with more . 


heartfelt gratitude, and deeper respect, than has often 
been given to the glittering pageantry of military 
despots. Who that saw that wretched troop of youn 
yatriots eagerly marching to join the standard of 

Vashington and the youthful La Fayette, would have 
believed that, ere half acentury had elapsed, the aged 
La Fayette would have been welcomed in the flour- 
ishing capital of New England, with all the mag- 
nificence of wealth, ** the pomp and circumstance of 
war.”? Who could have believed that the infant, 
then presented at Freedom’s altar, there to be bap- 
tized in blood and tears, would so soon have been a 
giant among the nations. 

The music, loud, rapid and merry, spoke the cheer- 
fulness of the departing regiment; but when the dwel- 
ling of Mr. Warner and the widow Leslie came in 
view, by one unanimous impulse, the music ceased, 
the march stopped; and dividing to right and left, 
they lowered their guns to the father of William 
Warner. There were peculiar reasons why these 
houses were dear to them all. There was young 
Leslie, who had gone forth at the loud call of his 
country’s distress, as healthy and buoyant as they-—~ 
and how had he returned? To send forth the soul 
in one agonizing bound on the field of battle, had few 
terrors for youthful enthusiasm; but the stoutest 
hearts shuddered at days of wearisome sickness, and 
the slow progress of loathsome decay. Then there 
was the venerable father of Warner, whose sage 
counsels were the oracles of the village, and whose 
intrepid spirit had given nerve and sinew to them 
all. There was the widow Leslie, who always had 
a smile, as cheerful and encouraging, as if the last 
stay of her old age was not about to be reft from her 
in this hour of need. Then there was Frances. So 
lovely, so beloved, bringing the strongest claim that 
can be brought to the heart of man, that of helpless 
beauty and unguarded innocence. ‘Therefore it was 
that, while mothers, sisters and infant brothers were 
looking from every door and window, they chose to 
halt here, and pay their last farewell. Often during 
their brief march, they had stopped to give their 
little ones a parting kiss, and to receive the prayers, 
tears and blessings of those who were near and dear. 
But now they paused for the last time, and they 
paused too, where every thing conspired to make 
their last adieu more agonizing. 

** Come to me, William,” said the old man, ina 
clear, firm tone. ‘The youth stepped forward, and 
eta, cy hand on his rifle, kneeled at his father’s 
feet. ** My son,” continued he, “ here is the sword 
of your brave old grandfather. It did deadly exe- 
cution in the French war; and his hand was clenched 
around it in his dying hour. It is an heirloom in 
the family, and should have been given to my oldest 
boy; but”—his voice choked, and for a moment the 
veteran covered his face with his hands, and rested 


on the hilt of the weapon. ‘‘ Farewell, my son, my 
only son,” continued in a trembling voice, 
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can go down to my grave alone. The God of Israel 
bless thee, and anoint thee with strength for these 
times of peril.” ‘The young soldier pressed his fa- 
ther’s hand with a convulsive grasp, gave one long, 
one lingering farewell to the spot where his beloved 
Frances stood by the side of her mother, and fearing 
to trust a single word, hastily rejoined his compa- 
nions. There was not adry eye among them, and 
when they came directly in front of Mrs. Leslie’s, 
ail involuntarily uttered a shuddering groan, James 
Leslie had entreated to be bolstered up in his chair, 
to take a last look of his youthful associates. ‘There 
he sat, pale, wasted and agonized with pain; his 
head reposing upon his mother’s bosom, and his sis- 
ter standing beside him like a seraph at the couch 
of the dying. An unnatural intensity of light pour- 
ed from his eyes, and he raised his hand in a faint 
attempt to make a victorious flourish, as he exclaim- 
ed, ‘ God will give us the victory.’ He started up, 
with one sudden bound of anguish—his head sunk 
on his shoulder—the glazed eyes remained fixed on 
the youthful band before him; but they saw no longer. 

To the young soldiers there was something dread- 
fully attractive, in the rayless look of the corpse be- 
fore them. It seemed as if the very dead urged 
them onward. William would have given his life 
to have returned fora while to his friends, to aid 
and sooth them in this dreadful trial; but a longer 
time than usual had already been allowed to the in- 
dulgence of personal feeling, and the serjeant was 
impatient of delay.—The music struck up—and 
amid sobs and groans and tears, with brave but la- 
cerated hearts, they bade along farewell to their hum- 
ble homes. 

Sad, sad indeed, was the dwelling of the widow 
Leslie on the ensuing day. Alas! how little do we 
appreciate the courage of our fathers, and the forti- 
tude of our mothers, at the soul trying period of our 
revolution. In all scenes of public distress, woman 
is compelled to make exertions, not the less painful, 
or the less difficult, because they are not performed 
on the public theatre of a sympathizing world, To 
fasten the knapsack round a father’s neck, to fill the 
cartridges of a beloved husband, and see him go 
forth to battle when his little ones are crying for 
bread, and his desolate home is left at the mercy of 
the ravager; to have none left to dig the grave of an 
only son, and to consign him to the cold, damp 
earth, wept over only by the aged and the helpless, 
require no ordinary effort of human strength. Yet 
such were but every day scenes, during our despe- 
rate struggle for independence. Mrs. Leslie bore 
her sorrows with even more firmness, than distin- 
guished more women of that period. ‘True, she was 
staid, and sometimes melancholy, like one who had 
left behind her all theggerdant spots in the weari- 
some desert of life; yet she was ever active In her 
duties, ever ready to sympathize in the griefs and 
anxieties of othérs. Fhe voice of Frances lost no- 
thing of its melodious kindness, and the matrons of 
the village looked on her light step with as much 

yride, as they had in fhe happy days of her child- 

ood; but a shadow had passed over the sunshine of 
her face, and when she smiled on her mother, it was 
in the deep sadntss of anxious love. 


Months passed away. ‘The far-off din of battle 
came to them, only in broken and uncertain echoes. 
In the new state of the country, and at that troubled 
period, all communication between the army and 
their friends, was difficult and dangerous. -Nothing 
was known of Joseph since his abrupt departure. 
Whether he had actually joined the British forces, 
or merely secreted himself from his infuriated coun- 
trymen, remained doubtful. William had not been 
seen or heard of since the thrilling look of tender- 
ness and pity which he gave to Frances, as she stood 
by the side of her lifeless brother; but morning and 
evening, fervent prayers for his safety arose from 
the lips of those, by whom he was so deservedly 
beloved. Left to the quiet communion of her own 
spirit, Frances found that her affection for him had 
taken deep and vigorous root. Each sueceeding day 
increased its power; for it is one of the strangest 
perversities of love, that absence strengthens it far 
more than constant presence. ‘Che memory of his 
devotedness to her and her widowed parent, was as- 
sociated with every thing around her; and each day, 
some deficiency in their household comfort, remind- 
ed them of the industry and kindness, which had so 

wxromptly supplied their wants. A thousand name- 
ess attentions, trifling in themselves, but invaluable 
to a woman’s heart, crowded upon her memory.— 
She sent him a letter, in which this state of feeling 
was most frankly expressed, and when one tedious 
week after another passed away, she gave herself u 
to the conviction that it had never reached him. A 
brief note did, however, at last arrive. It contained 
merely violent protestations of unalterable attach- 
ment, and besought her to meet him between the 
hours of six and seven, in an adjoining wood. It 
stated that life and death depended on her secrecy, 
and that even her mother must not know of the in- 
terview. 


‘¢ Why this mystery,” thought Frances, as she 
read and re-read the singular epistle. ‘* Probably 
he has stolen from military duty, and detection would 
be death,” said she to herself, ‘* yet surely my mo- 
ther might know of it.” All her conjectures ended 
in the suppositon that William had some good rea- 
son, and that she ought to comply with his request. 
Fear never once crossed her guileless imagination. 
William had from his cradle, been to her as a bro- 
ther, and to distrust him, was like dreading conta- 
gion in the pure balmy air she had breathed from 
childhood, 


| 


At an early hour she was seen passing through 
the village,—her little, well-known gipsey hat light- 
ly resting on a profusion of glossy hair, beautiful as 
a ‘shower of sunbeams.’ She had given a parting 
kiss to her mother and Mr. Warner, with a joyous- 
hess for which they could not account; and as her 
slender little figure passed along like a vision of 
light, the neighbours all remarked that her smile 
was brighter, and her step far more buoyant than 
usual, 

Evening came and she returned not. The fears 
of the anxious mother increased to dreadful inten- 
sity. At last a traveller told of horrible sereams 
which he had heard from the wood. <A large band 
of old men, women and children, suddenly colleet- 
ed, and hastened to the spot he indicated. Alas! 
the hand of violeuce had cut her down in her youth 
and beauty! ‘The lovely face, still and pale as mar- 
ble, had yet a shadow of the imploring look which 
last passed over it, her long, fair hair was tangled 
in the shrubbery, and the sword, which had been a 
farewell present to her lover, lay all bloody at her 
side. ‘hose who heard her mother’s shriek, car- 
ried the remembrance of it to their graves. She 


than she could bear. She never smiled, after she 
had looked upon that fearful sight. Her short life 
was but protracted agony; and before three months 
had elapsed, she slept by the side of her murdered 
daughter. 

There needed no sibyl to point out the assassin. 
When the light of their lanthorns first fell on the 
lifeless being so dear to them all, the wretched fa- 
ther of William Warner clasped his haads in con- 
vulsive agony, and groaned out, ** Oh Joseph! Jo- 
seph!” and he indeed it was, whose guilty hands 
had thus madly torn the beauteous one from life, 
and its most enchanting hopes. Has hatred of a bro- 
ther, whose excellence he would not imitate, had 
been greatly increased by the transfer of the sword 
to him, and by a parting interview, which he had 
overheard, between him and Frances. Deservedly 
surpassed in his father’s affections, and rivalled in 
his passionate love, his hauglity spirit was goaded to 
the utmost.—The night he left them, he swore to 
his own soul a deep and sure revenge. He sought 
the American camp in the character of a spy; he 
obtained access to the barracks of the unsuspicious 
William, and seizing the fatal sword, which lad so 
much embittered his malice, he aimed a death blow 
at his only brother. A struggle ensued, and William 
was well nigh proving victorious, when in the voice 
of his earlier years he exclaimed, ** William!” The 
sword dropped at his feet! he seized it, and before 
his brother had recovered from his cousternation, 
Joseph had gone beyond recall. 

This adventure alittle softened his ferocious na- 
ture; and perhaps the dreadful resolution he had 
taken would never have been kept, had not an Ame- 
rican been brought into the enemy’s camp under the 
imputation of carrying important papers to the re- 
bels; but Frances’ letters by these means came into 
his hand. Stung to the soul with jealousy and rage, 
lie again swore the horrid vow. 

We have already told, how she was decoyed into 
his presence, It matters not what were Cie insults 
and the heart-cutting words he heaped upon her. It 
was a shocking detail, and i would fain spare the 
repetition of it. Suflice it to say, he talked with 
fiend-like malignity of love crossed and ambition 
thwarted; he reproached her with broken promises 
and disappointed hopes; and when she refused to 
pollute her soul with false vows, he sealed his oath 
with blood! 

William lived to hear the agonized tidings. —He 
lived too, again to spare his wicked brother, when 
his sword flourished over him in the tumuit of bac- 
tle; but ever after that, he seemed to rush upon his 
death. After one of the sanguinary conflicts which 
immediately preceeded our independence, he was 
found dead in the very centre of the British army. 

Ilis father lived to extreme old age, as happy as 
the sympathy of his countrymen, and a firm trust in 
the Rock of Ages, could make one who had passed 
through such a fiery ordeal. Joseph never saw him 
after the death of Frances Leslie; but the depraved 
wretch survived them all; aud it is not many years, 
since he was seen scated on the road side in Ply- 
mouth county, as we described him at the com- 
mencement of our story. 


LITERATURE. 


MR. BULWER AND JOHN GAY. 


Much has been said about the new novel, entitled 
Paul Clifford, and every body seems to concur in the 
om of giving it praise, for brilliant wit and 

een satire, for interesting incident, and strong situa- 
tion, for highly wrought pictures, and natural pathos, 
for a deep insight into human nature and novelty of 
seatiment and design. We feel inclined to add our 
might of approbation in every particular excepting 
the last, neither novelty of design nor novelty of sen- 
timent are td be found in Mr. Bulwer’s last work— 
but e radice the novel is founded in, and the ideas 
are borrowed from that cleverest of all clever satires, 
the Beggar’s Opera by John Gay. It may be expect- 
ed that to back so round an assertion, we are pre 
ed with proof; from this we do not blench. ‘That 
Gay did not make direct personal allusions, and that 
Mr. Bulwer has done so, we admit; but this is the 
only shade of novelty which the latter can claim— 
and we can fairly attribute such circumstances to the 
license which writers of the present day have been 


i} secured in, by the exertions of Erskine and others, 


had endured much, but her burden was mightier 


who have shorn the law of libel of half its terrors, | their bottles in bivouack for the night only—just go- 


especially when compared with the state of opinion 
on that subject in Gay’stime. Having thus premised, 
we proceed now to the characters introduced by both 
writers, and the sentiments which they are made to 
utter:--What is Mrs. Lobkins, but an evident de- 
scendant of Mrs. Peachum. She is born and bred a 
thief, and all her relations have died by the arm of 
the law, and been exhibited in Surgeons’ Hall, (*‘flash- 
ed their ivoriesina glass case,”)—she had no daughter 
it is true, but examine her language to her adopted 
son; the advice she bestows upon his youthful mind, 
allowing for the difference of sexes, is precisely the 
same as that held by the Peachums to their daugh- 
ter Polly. Again, what is Dummie but an exact imi- 
tation of Filch? Regard Mrs. Lobkins’ mother-like 
exhortation to Paul Clifford, and compare it with Mrs, 
Peachum’s good advice to Fileh. The latter tells 
Filch to be sure and learn his catechism, for a man 
makes but a ** poor figure” before the Ordinary who 
cannot answer to that. Mrs. Lobkins inculcates the 
same lesson to Paul, in nearly the same words. The 
comparison between rogues and placemen is actually 
the theme of Gay’s work, as it is of Bulwer’s,--and 
they equally compare the internal regulations adopted 
by gangs of thieves, to those which are adopted by 
Ministers of State. Read Mr. Augustus ‘Tomlin- 
son’s philosophy, especially that which appertains to 
inventing soft terms for hard deeds, and theu take the 
scene in the Beggar’s Opera, the thieves’ carousal, to 
which Mr. ‘Tomlinson’s observations are directly 
analogous. 

If Mr. Tomlinson be a ‘¢ Tax Collector,” what 
are Messrs. Ben Budge, Mat of the Mint, Xe. but 
**Retrenchers of the Superfluity of Mankind.” 
Regard the character of William Brandon—what is 
it but a refined and gentlemanlike Peachum;—re- 
gard his conduct to Lucy Brandon in urging the suit 
of Mauleverer, and compare it with Peachum’s ad- 
vice to Polly—in which he asks her whether she had 
not **the common views of a gentlewoman in her 
marriage,” which he explains, to be the ‘hope of 
widowhood and a good jointure.” In short, open 
Bulwer’s novel where you will, you can find the 
source of ail his ideas in Gay’s Opera. We have, as 
yet, made no remarks upon the heroes, Clifford and 
Macheath—but their similarity in every particular 
is so evident, that we really should be at a loss to 
discover any discrepaucy, excepting in one point, 
the natural good disposition of Bulwer’s hero pre- 
vents his being guilty of those sins towards the fair 
sex, which Gay’s hero unfortunately commits. But 
their bravery, their dislike of bloodshed, their abili- 
ty and enterprise, are the same, and manifested in 
the same way—and Peachum’s observation—ihat 
Mucheath keeps ‘‘too good company ever to be 
rich,”—applies to Pepper’s remonstrances to Lo- 
veil. 

We have now to speak of the heroines of either 
work, and here Bulwer has certainly steered clear 
of following Gay’s example, in taking his heroine 
from the same dregs of the town which furnishes 
both heroes,—but in this, we humbly conceive, lies 
much of Gay’s superiority. In rendering Polly an 
amiable and charming creature, he has achieved the 
most arduous task possible;—bred up by dissolute 
parents, he yet saves her from their aqyaren in an 
easy aud natural manner,—and when she relates, that 
** Nimming Ned hath brought in a hoop, petticoat, 
a pair of silver candlesticks, a periwig, a damask 
window curtain, and one silk stocking, from the tire 
that happened lastnight,” the reader at once absolves 
her from the turpitude of sharing in those actions 
which she relates, and feels that in the midst of du- 
plicity she yet maintains a character of artless sim- 
plicity. Bulwer’s Lucy isa very different, but not 
less amiable character—nor do we blame him for not 
attempting t!at which we conceive almost an impos- 
sibility—the creation of a second Polly. Tn conelu- 
sion, we perfectly agree with Mr. Bulwer, that ** A 
Highwayman, masked, armed, mounted, and trot- 
ting over Hounslow-heath, is as pretty a rascal as 
the Continent ever produced,”—aud we will add, as 
auy Highland sheep-stealer, or foreign pirate of them 
all,—and we know that there are more romantic and 
chivalrous traits of character to be found in that now 
extinet class of robbers than in almost any other per- 
sous of the same description ; and we are indebted 
to Mr. Bulwer for fearlessly taking the field in their 
behalf, and with such success. —NV. Y. wdlbion. 

Camden, a Tale of the South.—Carey & Lea have 
recently presented the public with what is indeed a 
novelty—a novel by a Kentuckian. We know not the 
name of the author, but he possesses a vast deal of 
cleverness, and isa Kentuckian—a little ofthe steam- 
boat, and a touch of the snapping turtle. The title of 
his book stands at the head of this paragraph, and a 
spirited chapter therefrom is placed on the first page 
of this paper, giving an account of the fatal revolu- 
tionary battle of Camden, in which the southern army 
under the command of Gen. Gates, was defeated by 
Cornwallis. The various and interesting scenes of 
the tales, are located at Camden, and the region 
round about. Its action commences a short time pre- 
viously to that battle, and is extended until some time 
after Gen. Greene had assumed the command in the 
South. The book is fall of life and animation. It 
abounds with striking delineations of character, and 
at times the attention of the reader is wrought up to 
a state of thrilling interest. ‘Thereis too much pro- 
fane language introduced—but the author will in- 
quire whether such language was not necessary to a 
just delineation of the characters of a large portion 
of his dramatis persone—licentious officers over 


ing into battle, or just going out of it—spies, horse- 
| jockies, traitors, rough militia-officers, and rougher 
border men? There are also two or three at the 
expense of the clergy, which might better have been 
omitted.—The author, moreover, should get some- 
body else to do his metre. But there are many re- 
deeming qualities in the book. Gates, Greene, 
Cornwallis, ‘Tarleton, Major Ackland, and his hero- 
ic wife, (Lady Harriet, ) are well drawn, Col. Car- 
son, of the Maryland line, and ghe arch-villain of the 

lot, is delineated with admirable skill and keeping, 

“empleton, the hero of the story, is an accomplish- 
ed and chivalrous fellow; but the device by which he 
was drawn from his post by his wily rival, is such a 
miserable affair, and he falls into the toils so easily, 
that we almost wish iim shot by a drum-head court 
martial before he gets out of the scrape. The he- 
roine, (Caroline) and her pretty mischievous cousin, 
are sweetly drawn and well sustained; while the ho- 
nest old cavalier, Gen. Lethbridge, (father of Caro- 
line) who commands the Carolina militia, isa trul 
fine, bold, original portrait. We admire him as a | 
as he admired the tacties of the great Frederick. As 
an historical tale, it comes about as near the truth as 
historical romances do in general. ‘The author kills 
the ferocious Capt. Huck, known in history as a re- 
morseless and savage officer in Tarleton’s legion, 
after the battle of Camden. He was in truth killed 
some time before. On the whole, we think the 
writer has shown powers which, if cultivated, and 
properly directed, will win for him golden opinions. 
—NV. ¥. Com. Adv. 


From the Boston Amateur. 

TRAVELS IN Sinenta.—lIt is a time of the year 
when large type and fair paper are great reeommen- 
dations, when a tide page is interesting reading, and 
indexes are vastly serviceable to reviewers. nder 
such circumstances it is altogether out of the ques- 
tion to peruse any thing but jicads of chapters, and 
tables of contents; except when we receive presenta- 
tion copies from the authors of interesting works, 
or are furnished hy publishers with the latest pro- 
duction of the latest lion of the day. 

We took up Mr. Dobell’s volumes of Travels, 
and scanned their outward man with the utmost de- 
liberation, ‘The title was taking enough, for it was 
plain and to the point. Siberia was a convenient 
receptacle for people who had taken liberties with 
the laws or lawgivers of Russia, and our know- 
ledge of the manners and customs of the country 
was extremely limited. ‘len to one, however, indo- 
lence would have triumphed over curiosity, if our 
eye had not been taken by a flaming representation 
of a ‘Tongusee Conjuror, affixed to the first volume 
by way of frontispiece. In hopes of finding some 
few other plates, we turned over the pages with an 
involuntary tardiness; running through the passages 
in which we caught an interesting word or two, till 
we found that by dll the rules of readers for eriti- 
cism or amusement, we had a right to consider our- 
selves masters of the contents. 

For some time the only conspicuous words were 
what we might naturally suppose to be indicative of 
Siberian journeys: snows, sledge-travelling, bear- 
skins, reindeers and voracious Cossacks. —We stop- 
ped not to read ull we met with the phrase 
owl soup.” It immediately struck us to recom- 
mend itto Mr. Gallagher, of the Exchange, having 
no doubt but thatif the dish were found palatable, 
the market for screech owls would soon be looking 
up. It seems however that it was not a matter of 
taste with our travellers, but of necessity. ‘They 
would most certainly have preferred Mr. Galla- 
gher’s turtle, 

It appears that in their passage over an uninhabit- 
ed tract of country, they were put to their trumps 
on the score of wherewithal to subsist. Mr. Do- 
bell, with the assistance of his boy, was fortunate 
enough vo shoot a pheasant and a sereech-owl. ‘ In 
the afternoon, ” to use his own language, ** with half 
a tea-cup full of rice and the owl cut into small 
pieces, we made a soup, and found the flesh not infe- 
rior in whiteness and taste to that of a chicken; this 
enabled us to keep our pheasant for the following 
day.” To which he pathetically adds, in a note, 
that the soup was **a very scanty meal for five hun- 
gry persons,” an assertion of the utmost probability. 

Appended to the ‘Travels in Siberia is an ac- 
count of a Residence in China, and with your permis- 
sion we will step from St. Petersburgh to Canton, 
for the purpose of being introduced by our author to 
a Chinese fop. His dress is composed mostly of 
expensive crapes or silks, Nankin satin shoes, em- 
broidered knee caps, neatly cut cap, high priced 
pipes, a tooth-pick suspended from his button 

y a string of pearls, and a fan from Nankin seented 
with chulan flowers. He puts on as many airs asthe 
most perfect European dandy, and gives an empha- 
sis to all the fulsome ceremonies for which the Chi- 
nese nation is remarkable. ‘Though a perfect ** pink” 
toall appearance, outwardly, he isa little negleetful 
in point of cleanliness, and does not wear the fairest 
shirt imaginable. He is much given to breaking the 
hearts of damsels, and esteems it necessary to acquire 
the character of sad dog.” He dissipates a vast deal 
of his time at the theatres, with water parties, with 
gambling and quail-fighting. He is very fond also 
of pitting crickets against each other. ‘To make two 
male crickets fight, they are placed in an earthen 
bowl; the owner of each of them tickles his cricket 
with a feather, which makes them both run round 
the bow] different ways, meeting and jostling one 


another as they pass. After coming in contact 
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several times, they become exasperated, and fight 
with great fury. 

Ata dinner party of the Chinese fashionables, the 

jests sometimes rise from their chairs, with their | 
‘inc-cups in their hands, and proceed to the middle | 
of the room. This process is repeated three, Six, or 
nine times, each watching the other’s motions with | 
the greatest exactness; nor will one of them drink | 
before the other, until, after repeated attempts, their 
cups meet their mouths at one and the same instant, 
when they empty them, and turn them up so as to ex- 

ose the inside, and show that every drop has been 
drunk. After this, they hold the empty cups and salute 
one another in the same manner, retreating by degrees 
towards their chairs, when they sit down to resume 
their functions at the repast. Here, sometimes, a 
polite contention takes ta who shall be seated the | 
first, and is not decided until after a number of cere- 
monious bows, nods, curvings of the bodies, and mo- 
tions of the hands, when they contrive to lower them- 
selves into their chairs at one and the same moment. 

The Chinese women are not even taught to read 
and write; they pass their time with needle-work, 
music, cards, and dominoes; and are very much ad- 
dieted to smoking. 

The accounts given by Mr. Dobell of Chinese cus- 
toms are really quite entertaining. 


| 


‘Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


CORNELIUS CABBAGE—a NovEL: 
Inas many Chapters as — are from Beginning to 
wd. 

Crap. I1.—We left our hero, at the close 
of the last chapter, resolutely determined to fall 
in love. And we are happy to find, gentle read- 
er, that while you and we were asleep, or per- 
haps thinking of something else, he had ac- 
tually accomplished the task. We rejoice at 
this, both on his account and our own—on his 
account, because it is the fulfilment of a most 
arduons undertaking: and on our own, because 
it saves us a world of trouble and anxiety, and 
brings us at once to a most interesting period 
of our story. 

As Cornelius Cabbage was returning from an 
unsuccessful expedition, revolving in his mind 
the 


*< turns of fate below,” 


thinking whither he should next direct his ef- 
forts, his attention was suddenly arrested by a 
strange noise, which, on turning his head, he 
found proceeded from a farm house beside the 
road. ‘The noise seemed chiefly to come from 
the lungs ofa female, and he heard distinctly 
the words—* get out! get out! ¢et out, you 
brute you!” As his object was to light upon 
an adventure where a woman was concerned, 
and he longed for an opportunity to display his 
chivalry to good advantage—he sprang from 
his horse and gallantly rushed to the door of 
the dwelling. He had scarcely reached the 
threshold, when his ears were saluted with the 
horrid sounds of Oo-us/! oo-ush oo-ush!” and 
the next moment he found himself prone on 
the bristly back of one of the “ swinish multi- 
tude,” who, coming directly between his legs, 
bore him from the house with a swifter move- 
ment than that with which he had approached 
it. Never wasa faster retrogression than that 
of Cornelius Cabbage. He was carried over 
logs and ploughs and wheel-barrows, and such 
things as frequently ornament the front of a 
farm house. He was borne several times round 
the area, his swinish antagonist still breathing 
forth at every step, Oo-ush! oo-ush! oo-ush!”’ 
How long our hero might have continued this 
hogmanship is uncertain, had not the animal 
taken a different mode of divesting himself of 
his burden. He rushed through a rail fence, 
one of the bars of which opposing itself to the 
rear of onr hero, he was swept off and left 
with his face flat on the ground.: | 

In this situation he was found by Miss An- 
gelia Spuggins. Could ever any thieg have 
been more romantic! At the very time when 
he was returning home, reflecting on his ill 
luck, with his heart as heavy as his goose—to 
meet with such an adventure! O thou Genius, 
who presidest over the destinies of every hero 
and heroine of a novel, what thanks are not 
due to thee for so excellently timing every im- 
portant event in which they are concerned— 
that although danger may stare them in the 
face, and death and dishonour appear inevita- 
ble, yet neither death nor dishonour shull touch 
them, without the sovereign will of the novel- 
ist—and they shall in every case fall in love 
at the precise point of time when it is most 
agreeable to the same sovereign will. In a 
particular manner ‘we bless thee for bringing 


about this adventure, in form and substance as 


above described. Had our lero been passing 
the house a minute too soon or a minute too late, 
he would not have heard the voice within; if 
he had not heard the noise, he would not have 
dismounted and rushed to the door; if he had 
not rushed to the door, he would not have been 
carried away on the back of the fierce porker, 
and finally left prone on the ground to receive 
the assistance of the gentle Angelia Spuggins. 


| Never was novelist more lucky—thanks again, 


we say, to our good Genius, and especially to 


_the swine that threaded the legs of our hero. 


Miss Angelia Spuggins was not at that un- 
certain age when the girl is just * bursting in- 
to womanhood,’ and which resembles the 
semi-transformation of one of those wigglers of 
the pool, which is neither tad-pole nor frog, 
but half way between. No; Miss Spuggins 
had been a woman for at least a third part of 
her life, and was now at the important age of 
twenty-nine. In person she was no creature 
of the vulgar stamp. Her form was not like 
that of gther heroines, sylph-like and aerial,tall 
and slender, with such common qualities as 
may be picked upinevery novel. Jar from it; 
she was in stature four feet one, and in cir- 
cumference about equal to any three heroines 
of the present degenerate days. Her head was 
cast in the most delicate mould—being neither 
so round as a cocoa-nut, nor so long asa cu- 
cumber—and set most appropriately on a neck 
of reasonable length and diameter—which 
neck was situated between her shoulders. 
Where else should it be? Her ears were re- 
markably nice, and fastened snug to her head. 
Her nose was not Roman nor Grecian, but de- 
cidedly elevated at the tip and a little expand- 
ed at the wings. Hercheeks were not like the 
red side of a peach—that is too common—any 
heroine can have such a peachy face—her 
cheeks were more likea stewed clam sprinkled 
with pepper—at all events, they were cheeks, 
ornamented with freckles; and they were 
moreover situated where they ought to be, be- 
tween her nose and her ears. Her lips—oh 
heavens! what lips she had! They were—how 
shall we describe them? In short, they were, 
as all lips should be, well calculated to close 
her mouth, to help her to eat and speak, and to 
hide a set of teeth which were rather uneven 
and decayed. Her chin was perfectly rounded 
and smooth, with the exception of a dimple and 
two bristly moles. Hereyes were of different 
colours, the right being coal black and the left 
cerulean blue. Her forehead was a finished 
one—at least we suppose it was finished; and 
her hair was—auburn? no—flaxen? no—raven? 
no—such héfir grows in every novel. It was 
bright red. As to the remainder of her person, 
we leave it to the imagination of the reader— 
just premising that her arms were plump, as 
white as her face, corresponding in length to 
her stature, and ending in a hand endowed 
with the usual number of fingers. Her ankle 
was a very model, being the size of that of any 
two heroines of any two novels of the present 
day, and therefore not likely to fall under the 
weight of her person. And to conclude, she 
had six toes on each foot. 

Such was the heroine of this novel, whom we 
have called by the angelic name of Angelia 
Spuggins. She was the thirteenth daughter 
of lieutenant Obadiah Spuggins and Mrs. Je- 
rusha Spuggins, both of whom were now far de- 
clining in the vale of years. Lieutenant Spug- 
gins was a lineal descendant from the famous 
corporal Spuggins, whose father, in the early 
settlement of the country, shot at an Indian, and 
killed a woodcock that happened to be flying 
past at that identicalmoment. And Mrs. Je- 
rusha Spuggins was the daughter of Sergeant 
Sellendine, who was descended from ’Squire 
Sellendine, who had been a Justice of the 
Peace and the Quorum. ‘Thus it may be 
seen, that our heroine, though herself but four 
foot one, was of pretty high descent on both 
sides. Of her other twelve sisters, five had 
submitted to the king of terrors, and the other 
seven had successively and in due season, 
yielded to the powers of love and matrimony. 
Angelia Spuggins alone remained, and on her, 
in a great measure, devolved the care of house- 
= matters, since the decrepitude of her mo- 
ther. 

It was in the discharge of her domestic du- 


ties, that the occasion happened for the roman- 


tic adventure of the swine and Mr. Cornelius 
Cabbage. The porker had intruded into the 
kitchen attracted by the smell of some tempting 
buttermilk; and as Miss Spuggins seized the 
broom to expel him, instead of returning the 
way he came, with swinish contrariety of dis- 
position he made his way into the parlour, and 
trom the-parlour, being hotly pursued, he rush- 
ed out at the front door, where he met our 
hero, threaded his legs, and bore him off in the 
manner already related. 


NAVAL REMINISCENCE. 


The formidable preparations which France has 
made for the conquest of Algiers, would seem to 
threaten annihilation to that haughty power, were it 
not that former expeditions, equally grand and ex 
tensive, have failed of success. It is not impossible 
that the burning sands of Africa will prove as fatal 
to their fifty thousand men, as the snows of Russia 
did to the hundreds of thousands under Napoleon. 
In the event of victory, it may be doubted whether 
the lofty spirit of the Algerines will be more effectu- 
ally humbled than it was by the heroic Decatur, ina 
few days in 1815, with his little squadron of three 
frigates, and as many sloops of war. A distinguished 
gentleman of this city, who was on board the Guer- 
riere, Commodore Decatur’s flag ship, and conse- 
quently an eye-witness of the events which distin- 
guished that memorable epoch in the annals ef our 
navy, has communicated to us the prominent inci- 
dents of the expedition, some of which we do not 
recollect to have seen in print. 

The squadron made the passage from this port to 
Gibraltar in a period of 24 days, carefully concealing 
their character, lest the Algerine fleet should ob- 
tain information of their being at sea, and thus elude 
their grasp. After passing the Straits, one of the 
Algerine frigates was descried under easy sail, off 
Cape De Gatt, on the Spanish coast, where the Bar- 
bary corsairs usually lie lurking for prey. She was 
moving gently along, unsuspicious of the character 
of our fieet, until by some mistake, the Arerican 
flag was run up by the Constellation. The English 
flag was hoisted by the Guerriere, followed by the 
whole squadron, but it was too late: in a moment, 
the frigate had all sail set, and was going before the 
wind with extraordinary velocity. ‘The Constella- 
tion and the Guerriere gave chase, and as they were 
approaching the object of their pursuit, the Constel- 
lation occasionally fired, until some of her shot pass- 
ed so near the bow of the Guerriere, that signals were 
made for her to resume her station in the line. The 
Guerriere ran up within musket shot, and poured in 
such tremendous broadsides, that in about 20 minutes 
the enemy’s guns were completely silenced. From 
sa inability to understyd their language, it was im- 
possible to ascertain whether they had struck; and 
Capt. Lewis, with a number of men, was therefore 
directed by Decatur to lower one of the boats and 
board. As they rowed alongside, several of the Al- 
gerines made signs for them to keep off; but after a 
moment’s consultation, it was resolved to hazard the 
experiment of boarding. On reaching the deck, a 
most appalling spectacle presented itself. “The deck 
was swimming with blood, nearly an inch and a half 
deep; an evidence of the awful carnage made among 
the crew. ‘Those who were alive fell upon their 
knees in an attitude of supplication, looking for no 
more mercy than they would have shown under a 
change of circumstances. As one of our officers was 
traversing the deck, his cutlass, which was swinging 
from his arm, accidentally struck a wounded man in 
the face, with some force, upon which a brother of- 
ficer exclaimed, ‘* For mercy’s sake, my dear fel- 
low, be careful.” The ‘Turk turned his eyes upon 
the latter with a mild and benignant look, which, 
says our informant, ‘‘1 shall never forget.” He 
was offered an orange to cool his thirst, but shook 
his head, and in a few moments was a corpse. 

After capturing a brig of 22 guns off Cape Palos, 
the Commodore directed his course to Algiers, and 
entered that beautiful harbour with Swedish colours 
flying. The Swedish Consul came on board, with 
the Captain of the Port, in a barge manwed with Al- 
gerine sailors, and when they were told of the cap- 
ture of their finest frigate and the death of the Ad- 
miral, Rais Hammida, they shook their heads in 
utter disbelief. But the appearance of some of the 
officers of the frigate, who were brought up from be- 
low, at once satisfied them of the truth of the story. 
The terms of the treaty already drafted, were de- 
livered to the Consul for the Dey to sign without al- 
teration or qualification. The Dey was inclined to 
temporize, and solicited an armistice, first for twen- 
ty-four hours, and afterwards for three, to deliberate 
upon the proposition. ‘* Not one moment!” was the 
reply of Commodore Decature. 

The Consul was further told by Decatur, that the 
treaty, if signed at all, must be signed without delay; 
that there should be no suspension of hostilities, and 
if in the meantime any of the Algerine vessels should 
appear off the harbour they would be captured; and 
that all American captives who were held in bondage, 
together with a full indemnity for all captures made, 
must accompany the return of the treaty. The Con- 
sul retired, and it was not long before it was pro- 
claimed from the mast head that an Algerine frigate 
was standing into the Bay. ‘The drum beat to quar- 
ters, and all hands were addressed by Decatur, as 
was always his habit before battle, in an animated 


manner, who told them it would be necessary to take 


the enemy by boarding, to prevent them from run- 
ing on shore to avoid capture; and said he, ‘all T 
ask of you, my boys, is to follow me.” ‘The crew . 
answered with three cheers, and orders were given f 
to put the ship alongside of the approaching foe. : 
While she was standing out for the purpose, a boat 4 
was seen coming off with a white flag hoisted, the f 
signal which was agreed on if the treaty should be 

signed. As the Consul gained the deck of the Guer- | 
riere, the Commodore met him with the gestion gg 
** Peace, or War?” ** Peace,” exclaimed the Con- 
sul ina half breath. ‘*Is the treaty signed exactly as 
I sent it?” ** Exactly, upon my honour,” ied 
the Consul with agitation, placing his hand upon his 
heart. The eye of the Commodore glanced hastily 
over the paper, the unfortunate captives were receiv- 
ed with a parental welcome, and the indemnity in 
hard dollars conveyed ‘on board. Preparation for 
battle ceased, and the fleet and the enemy sailed 
peacefully into the harbour. 

After the arrival of Com. Bainbridge, the squad- 
ron, with the exception of the Guerriere, sailed for 
Gibraltar, to place itself under his command. The 
Guerriere was cruising off the Spanish coast, when 
one day six vessels were discerned bearing down 
towards her. As they approached, they drew up in rr 
order of battle and hoiste! the Algerine flag. Not 
knowing but the Dey had annulled the treaty, the 1 4 
ship was prepared for action, and the crew address- _ 
ed by Decatur. Two of the frigates sailed by within | a 
a short distance; the third ship, the Admiral’s, hail- 
ed the Guerriere,and asked ‘* Where are you going?” 
‘The Commodore snatched the speaking trumpet from 
the first Lieutenant, and answered in a very stern, 
deliberate, and scornful tone, ** Where I please:”? 
laying a strong emphasis oneach word. They all pass- 
ed by, however, without offering any menace or mo- 
lestation, to the evident disappointment of Decatur, 
who expressed his confidence to the crew in his ad- 
dress, that they could flog the whole of them. Thus 
the daring depredations of those freebooters were 
completely checked, and since that period, our com- 
merce in that quarter has had nothing to fear but the 
waves and the tempests in the Meditteranean, 


= 
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Romance in Law.—A very curious case came to 
be tried on Wednesday, in the Vice Chancellor’s 
Court. It was at the instance of a Mrs. Tyler, to set 
aside certain deeds of conveyance, which had been i a 
executed by her deceased nephew, Griffith Jenkins. Bs 
Jenkins had been a young man of dissolute habits, ; a 
who had very considerable property; but his grand- , 
father, an attorney, had kept him in ignorance of the i 
real nature of his interest in his estates—he believed | 
that his mother was the tenant in tail, and that his ly 3 
own interest was merely reversionary. He ran away | a 
from home one day, and enlisted in the 13th Light p 
Dragoons. Here he made the acquaintance of the -Ta 
Quarter Master, who knowing something of his pros- eS 
pects, supplied him with money on all oecasions; and | i) 
when Jenkins’ debt amounted to £265, agreed to 
purchase his expectations for the sum of £2,000, 
‘The Quarter Master left the regiment at this time, 
and bought a public house of an auctioneer of the 
name of Drayton. Drayton took Jenkins’ debt of 
£265 in part payment, bought Jenkins’ discharge 
from the regiment for 75 guineas, and purchased the 
Quarter Master’s reversionary interest for £700, 
This happened in 1808, Jenkins went abroad im- 
mediately afterwards, as a common sailor; and re- 
turned in 1816, worn out, and a cripple. During 
his absence, Drayton had discovered that Jenkins 
was the tenant in tail of the estate in Wales, and 
consequently that his purchase of the reversionary 
interest was good for nothing. He sought him out, 
therefore, and induced him to execute in due form a 
conveyance of the whole estate. In consideration of 
this, Jenkins was allowed 30s. a week. He died in 
1819. The estates are now supposed to be worth 
£100,000. The sum paid for them in all amounted 
to £1,400. The proceedings were against Drayton, 
and against Mr. Sergeant Wilde (then an attorney) 
and his partner, who had not only acted as Drayton’s 
attorney, but had embarked in the speculation, by 
advancing one half of the purchase money. The de- 
fence was, that the purchase in question was attend- 
ed with great risk—that the value of the estates was 
unknown—that in truth it was a pure speculation. 
The pleadings have not yet closed. In the Standard 
of last night, there appeared some threats of future 
disclosure against Mr. Sergeant Wilde, who had 
taken measures to prevent a full publication of the 
case in its present stage. 


The perusal of a sermon on ‘ministerial perils,’ de- 
livered at the opening of the annual convention of 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Doctor 
De Lancey, Provost of the Pennsylvania University, 
has offered us more gratification than we usually re- 
ceive from similar productions. It is, indeed, an 
address of a high order of merit. The following 
passage is remarkably discreet, candid and apt, and 
one which we can recommend heartily to every cler- 
gyman, of whatever denomination, throughout this 
country. The reverend gentleman says in reference 
to his own sacred calling: 

When we are induced to mingle in political ques- 
tions, and to throw ourselves into the struggle of 
secular ambition, we are in danger of being Jed on 
by degrees, heated and excited, until we find our- 
selves entangled in intrigues and mancuvres not 
more fatal to mental repose, than to ministerial sue- 
cess. We do not indeed, because we are ea 


lose our rights as citizens and freemen. On the 
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they become exasperated, and fight 
of the Chinese fushionables, the 


dinner party 
rise from their chairs, with their 
as in their hands, and proceed to the middle 
This process is repeated three, six, or 
ay ‘iimes, each watching the other’s motions with 
"oh ¢ exactness; nor will one of them drink 
until, after repeated attempts, their 
pect their mouls at ONE and the same instant, 
ytherempty them, and turn them up 80 as to ex- 
“iy side, aust show that every drop bas been 
« Afier this, they hold theempty cups and salute 
ayother it the same manner, retreating by degrees 
deir chairs, when they sit down to resume 
Here, sometimes, a 


room, 


r functions al the re past, 


wnd is not decided until after a number of cere- 
ous bows, nods, curvings of the bodies, and mo- 
sof the hands, when they contrive to lower aem- 
»s into their chairs at one and the same moment. 
"he Chinese women are not even taught to read 
write; they pass their time with needle-work, 
ic cards, and dominoes; and are very much ad- 
ved to smoking. 
rieaecounts given by Mr. Dobell of Chinese cus- 
pare really quite entertaining. 


pirit of Contemporary Prints. 


CORNELIUS CABBAGE—a wove : 
wmany Chapters as pony are from Beginning to 
hd, 
Cusp. 1L—We left our hero, at the close 
the last chapter, resclutely determined to fall 
‘ hve. And we are happy to find, gentie read- 
that while you and we were asleep, or per- 
thinking of something else, he had ac- 
ally accomplished the task. We rejoice at 
is, both on his account and our own—on his 
count, because it is the fulfilment of a most 
duons undertaking: and on ourown, because 
saves us a world of trouble and anxiety, and 
ngs us at once to a most interesting period 
our story. 
As Cornelius Cabbage was returning from an 
psuccessful expedition, revolving in his sind 


** turns of fate below,” 


waking whither he should next direct his ef- 

ts. his attention was suddenly arrested by a 

mage noise, Which, on turning his head, he 

bund proceeded from a farm hiouse beside the 
ac. The noise seemed chiefly to come from 

e lungs ofa female, and he heard distinctly 

e words—* get out! get out! #et out, you 

rute you!” As his object was to light upon 

1 adventure where a woman was concerned, 

nd he longed for an opportunity to display his 

ivalry to good advantage—he sprang from 
shorse and gallantly rushed to the door of 

e dwelling. He had scarcely reached the 

reshold, when his ears were saluted with the 

prrid sounds Ou-ush! oo-ush oo-ush!” and 
next moment le found himself prone on 
pe bristly back of one of the “swinish multi- 
de,” who, coming directly between his legs, 
te him from the house with a swifter move- 
ient than that with which he had approached 

- Never wasa faster retrogression than that 

fComnelius Cabbage. He was carried over 

+ and ploughs and wheel-barrows, and such 

ngs as frequently ornament the front of a 

arm house. He was borne several times round 

f area, his swinish antagonist still breathing 

rth at every step, “* Oo-ush! o0-ush! oo-ush!” 

owlong our hero might have continued this 
ogManship is uncertain, had not the animal 

‘on a different mode of divesting himself of 

sburden. He rushed through a rail fence, 
me of the bars of which opposing itself to the 

‘rof our hero, he was swept off and left 
ith his face flat on the ground. 

In this situation he was found by Miss An- 
gelia Spuggins. Could ever any thieg have 
“en more romantic! At the very time when 
4 ae returning home, reflecting on his ill 
eck, with his heart as heavy as his goose—to 
eet with such an adventure! O thou Genius, 
over the destinies of every hero 
~ rome of a novel, what thanks are not 

* to thee for so excellently timing every im- 
tye event in which they are concerned— 

although danger may stare them in the 


yet neither death nor dishonour shull touch 
“Hem, without the sovereign will of the novel- 


| ; oe they shall in every case fallin love 


agreeab] 


ee contention takes place who shall be seated the | 


a 
ce, and death and dishonour appear inevita- | 


€ Precise point of time when it is most | ther. 


ma = to the same sovereign will. In a charg a 
Cwar manner we bless thee for bringing | ties, that the occasion happened for the roman- 
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about this adventure, in form aud substance us 
above described. Had our hero been passing 
| the house a minute too soon or a minute too late, 
ihe would not have heard the voice within; if 
he had not beard the noise, he would not have 
dismounted and rushed to the door; if he had 
not rushed to the door, he would not have been 
carried away on the back of the fierce porker, 
and finally left prone on the ground to receive 
| the assistance of the gentle Angelia Spuggins. 
Never was novelist more lucky—thanks again, 
we say, to our good Genius, and especially to 
the swine that threaded the legs of vur lero. 


Mies Angelia Spugygins was not at that un- 
certain age when the girl is just * bursting in- 


to womanhood,” and which resembles the 
seimi-transformation of one of those wigglers of 
the pool, which is neither tad-pole nor frog, 
but half way between. No; Miss Spuggins 
had been a woman for at least a third part of 
her life, and was now at the important age of 
twenty-nine. In person slie was no creature 
of the vulgar stamp. Her form was not like 
that of ether heroines, sy)ph-like and aerial,tal] 
and slender, with such common qualities as 
may be picked upinevery novel. Far from it; 
she was in stature four feet one, and in cir- 
cumference about equal to any three heroines 
of the present degenerate days. Her head was 
cast in the most delicate mould—being neither 
so round as a cocoa-nut, nor so long asa cu- 
cumber—and set most appropriately on a neck 
of reasonable length and diameter—which 
neck was situated between her shoulders. 
_Where else should it be? Her ears were re- 
'markably nice, and fastened snug to her head. 
| Her nose was not Roman nor Grecia, but de- 
cidedly elevated at the tip and a little expand- 
‘ed at the wings. Hercheeks were not like the 
| red side of a peach—that is too common—any 


heroine can have such a peachy face—her 
cheeks were more likea stewed clam sprinkled 
| With pepper—at all events,they were cheeks, 
ornamented with freckles; and they were 
moreover situated where they ouglit to be, be- 


heavens! what lips she had! They were—how 
shall we describe them? In short, they were, 

as all lips should be, well calculated to close 
‘her mouth, to help her to eat and speak, and to 
| hide a set of teeth which were rather uneven 
| and decayed. Her chin was perfectly rounded 
| and smooth, with the exception of a dimple and 
| two bristl y moles. flereyes were of difierent 
colours, the right being coal black and the left 
‘cerulean blue. Her forehead was a finished 
_one—at least we suppose it was finished; and 
her hair was—auburn? no—flaxen? no—raven? 
héir grows in every novel. 
| bright red. As to the remainder of her person, 
| we leave it to the imagination of the reader— 
| just premising that her arms were plump, as 
white as her face, corresponding in length to 
her stature, and ending in a hand endowed 
with the usual number of fingers. Her ankle 
was a very model, being the size of that of any 
‘two heroines of any two novels of the present 
' day, and therefore not likely to fall under the 
| weight of her person. And to conclude, she 
had six toes on each foot. 

Such was the heroine of this novel, whom we 
have called by the angelic namc of Angelia 
Spuggins. She was the thirtecnth daughter 
of lieutenant Obadiah Spuggins and Mrs. Je- 
rusha Spuggins, both of whom were now far de- 
clining in the vale of years. Lieutenant Spug- 
gins was a lineal descendant from the famous 
corporal Spuggins, whose father, in the early 
settlement of the country, shot at an Indian, and 
killed a woodcock that happened to be flying 
past at that identicalmoment. And Mrs. Je- 
rusha Spuggins was the daughter of Sergeant 
Sellendine, who was descended from ‘Squire 
Sellendine, who had been a Justice of the 
Peace and the Quorum. ‘Thus it may be 
seen, that our heroine, though herself but feur 
| foot one, was of pretty high descent on both 
| sides. Of her other twelve sisters, five had 
| submitted to the king of terrors, and the other 
'seven had successively and in due season, 
yielded to the powers of love and matrimony. 
| Angelia Spuggins alone remained, and on her, 
'in a great measure, devolved the care of house- 
| hold matters, since the decrepitude of her mo- 


It was in the discharge of her domestic du- 


| lation occasionally fired, until some of her shot pass- | 
tween her nose and her ears. Her lips—oh | : 


It was 


tic adventure of the swine and Mr. Cornelius 
Cabbage, The porker had intruded into the 
kitchen attracted by the smell of some tempting 
buttermilk; and as Miss Spuggius seized the 
broom to expel him, instead of returning the 
way he came, with swinish contrariety of dis- 
position he made his way into the parlour, and 
from the parlour, being hotly pursued, he rush- 
ed out at the front door, where be met our 
hero, threaded his legs, and bore him off in the | 
manner already related. 


NAVAL REMINISCENCE, 


The formidable preparations which FPranee has 
made for the conquest of Algiers, would seem to 
threaten annihilation to that haughty power, were it 
not that former expeditions, equally grand and ex- 
tensive, have failed of success, It 18 not impossible 
that the burning sands of Afriea will prove as fatal 
to their filty thousand men, as the snows of Kussia 
did to the hundreds of thousands under Napoleon. 
In the event of victory, it may be doubted whether 
the lofty spirit of the Algerines will be more effeetu- 
ally humbled than it was be the heroie Deeatur, ina 
few days in 1815, with his little squadron of three | 
frigates, and as many sloops of war. A distinguished | 
gentleman of this city, who was cn board the Guer- 
riere, Commodore Deeatur’s flag ship, and conse- 
quently an eye-witness of the events which distin- 
guished that memorable epoch ia the annals ef our 
navy, has communicated to us the prominent inci- 
dents of the expedition, some of which we do not 
recolleet to have seen in priut 

‘The squadron made the passage from this port to 
Gibraltar in a period of 24 days, carefully concealing 
their character, lest the Algerine fleet should ob- | 
tain information of their Leing at sca, and thus elude 
their grasp. After passing the Straits, one of the 
Algerine frigates was deseried under easy sail, off 
Cape De Gatt, on the Spanish coast, where the Bar- 
bary corsairs usually lie lurking for prey. She was 
moving gently along, unsuspicious of the character 
of our fleet, until by some mistake, the Atscrican 
flag was run up by the Constellation. The English 
flag was hoisted by the Guerriere, followed by the | 
whole squadron, hut it was too late: in a moment, | 
the frigate had all sail set, and was going before the | 
wind with extraordinary velocity. The Constella- | 
tion and the Guerriere gave chase, and as they were | 


approaching the objcet of their pursuit, the Constel- | 
ed so near the bow of the Guerriere, that signals were | 
made for her to resume her station in the line. The | 
Guerriere ran up within musket shot, and poured in | 
such tremendous broadsides, that in about 20 minutes 

the enemy’s guns were compleicly silenced. From 
ap inability to d their language, it was im- | 
possible to ascertain whether they had struck; and | 
Capt. Lewis, with a number of men, was therefore | 
directed by Decatur to lower one of the boats and | 
board. As they rowed alongside, several of the Al- | 
gerines made signs for them to keep off; but after a 
moment’s consultation, it was resolved to hazard the 
experiment of boarding. On reaching the deck, a 
most appalling spectacle presented itself. “The deck 
was swimming with blood, nearly an inch and a half 
deep; an evidence of the awful carnage made among 
the crew. ‘Those who were alive fell upon their 
kuees in an attitude of supplication, looking for no 
more merey than they would have shown under a 
change of circumstances. As one of our officers was 
traversing the deck, his cutlass, which was swinging 
from his arm, accidentally struck a wounded man in 
the faec, with some force, upon which a brother of- 
ficer exclaimed, ‘* For merey’s sake, my dear fel- 
low, be careful.” ‘The ‘Tusk turned his eyes upon 
the latter with a mild and benignant look, which, 
says our informant, “J shall never forget.” He 
was offered an orange to coo} his thirst, but shook 
his head, and in a few moments was a corpse. 

After capturing a brig of 22 guns off Cape Palos, | 
the Commodore directed his course to Algiers, and | 
entered that beautiful harbour with Swedish colours | 
flying. ‘he Swedish Consul came on board, with | 
the Captain of the Port, in a barge manged with Al- 
gerine sailors, and when they were told of the cap- 
ture of their finest frigate and the death of the Ad- 
miral, Rais Hammida, they shook their heads in 
utter disbelief. But the appearance of some of the 
officers of the frigate, who were brought up from be- 
low, at once satisfied them of the truth of the story. 
Tlie terms of the treaty already drafted, were de- 
livered to the Consul for the Dey to sin without al- 
teration or qualification. The Dey was inclined to 
temporize, and solicited an armistice, first for twen- 
tv-four hours, and afterwards for three, to deliberate 
upon the proposition. ** Not one moment!” was the 
reply of Commodore Decature. 

‘The Consul was further told by Decatur, that the | 
treaty, if signed at all, must be signed without delay; 
that there should be no suspension of hostilities, and 
if in the meantime any of the Algerine vessels should 
appear off the harbour they would be captured; and 
that all American captives who were held in bondage, 
together with a full indemnity for all captures made, 
must accompany the return of the treaty. ‘The Con- 
sul retired, and it was not long before it was pro- 
claimed from the mast head that an Algerine frigate 
was standing intothe Bay. ‘The drum beat to quar- 
ters, and all hands were addressed by Decatur, as 
was always his habit before battle, in an animated 
manner, who told them it would be necessary to take 


the enemy by boarding, to prevent them from run- 
ing on shore to avoid capture; and said he, “all I 
usk of you, my boys, is to follow me.” The crew 
auswered with three cheers, and orders were given 
to put the ship alongside of the approaching foe. 
While she was standing out for the purpose, a boat 
was seen coming off with a white fag hoisted, the 
signal which was agreed @@if the treaty should be 
signed. As the Consul gained the deck of the Guer- 
riecre, the Commodore met him with the gestion 
** Peace, or War’” Peace,” exclaimed the Con- 
sulinahalf breath. ‘Is the treaty signed exactly as 
I sent it?” ‘* Exactly, upon my honour,” replied 
the Cousul with agitation, placing his hand upon his 
heart. The eye of the Commodore glanced hastily 
over the paper, the unfortunate captives were receiv- 
ed with a parental welcome, and the indemnity in 
hard dollars conveyed on board. Preparation for 
battle ceased, and the fleet and the enemy sailed 
peaecfully into the harbour, 

After the arrival of Com. Bainbridge, the squad- 
ron, with the exception of the Guerriere, sailed for 
Gibraltar, to place itself under his command. The 
Guerriere was cruising off the Spanish coast, when 
one day six vessels were discerned bearing down 
towards her. As they approached, they drew up in 
order of battle and hoisted the Algerine flag. Not 
knowing but the Dey had annulled the treaty, the 
ship was prepared for action, and the crew address- 
ed by Deeatur, Two of the frigates sailed by within 
a short distance; the third ship, the Admiral’s, hail- 
ed the Gaerricre,and asked ** W here are you going?” 
The Commodore snatched the speaking trumpet from 
the first Lacutenant, and answered in a very stern, 
deliberate, and scornful tone, ** Where I please:” 
laving a stroug cmplasisoncach word, They all pass- 
ed by, however, without offering any menace or mo- 
lestation, to the evident disappointment of Deeatur, 
who expressed his confidence to the crew in his ad- 
dress, that they eould flog the whole of thera. Thus 
the daring depredations cf those freebvooters were 
completely checked, and since that period, our com- 
merce in that quarter has had nothing to fear but the 
waves aud the tempests in the Medittcranean, 

Romance in Law.—A very curious case came to 
be tried on Wednesday, in the Vice Chancellor’s 
Court. It was at the instance of a Mrs. Tyler, to set 
aside certain deeds of convevance, which had been 
exeeuted by her deceased nephew, Griffith Jenkins, 
Jenkins had been a voung man of dissolute habits, 


| who had very considerable property; but his grand- 


father, an attorney, had kept him in ignorance of the 
real nature of his interest in his esyates—he believed 
that his mother was the a in tail, and that his 
own interest was merely rev@Psionary. He ran away 
from home one day, and enlisted in the 15th Light 
Dragoons. Here he made the acquaintanee of the 
Quarter Master, who know ing something of his pros- 
pects, supplied him with money on all oeeasions; and 
when Jenkins’ debt amounted to £265, agreed to 
purchase his expectations for the sum of £2,000, 
The Quarter Master left the regiment at this time, 
aul bought a public house of an auctioncer of the 
name of Drayton. Drayton took Jenkins’ debt of 
£265 in part payment, bought Jenkins’ discharge 
from the regiment for 75 guineas, and purchased the 
Quarter Master’s reversionary interest for £700, 
This happened in 1808. Jenkins went abroad im- 
mediately afterwards, as a common sailor; and re- 
turned in 1816, worn out, and a cripple. During 
his absence, Drayton had discovered that Jenkins 
was the tenant in tail of the estate in Wales, and 
consequently that his purchase of the reversionary 
interest was good for nothing. He sought him out, 
therefore, and induced him to execute in due form a 
conveyance of the whole estate. In consideration of 
this, Jenkins was allowed 30s. a week. He died in 
181%. The estates are now supposed to be worth 
£100,000, The sum paid for them in all amounted 
to £1,400. The proecedings were against Drayton, 
and against Mr. Sergeant Wilde (then an atiorney) 
and his partner, who had not only acted as Drayton’s 
attorney, but had embarked in the speculation, by 
advancing one half of the purchase money. The de- 
fence was, that the purchase in question was attend- 
ed with great risk—that the value of the estates was 
unknown—that in truth it was a pure speculation. 
The pleadings have not yet closed. In the Standard 
of last nie’, there appeared some threats of future 
disclosure against Mr. Sergeant Wilde, who had 
taken measures to prevent a full publication of the 
case in its present stage. 


The perusal of a sermon on ‘ministerial perils,’ de- 
livered at the opening of the annual convention of 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Doetor 
De Lancey, Provost of the Pennsylvania University, 
has offered us more gratification than we usually re- 
ceive from similar productions. It is, indeed, an 
address of a high order of merit. The following 
passage is remarkably diserect, candid and apt, and 


| one which we ean recommend heartily to every cler- 


gyman, of whatever denomination, throughout this 
country. The reverend genticman says in reference 
to his own sacred calling: 

** When we are induced to mingle in political ques- 
tions, and to throw ourselves into the struggle of 
secular ambition, we are in danger of being Jed on 
by degrees, heated and excited, until we find our- 
selves entangled in intrigues and manwuvres not 
more fatal to mental repose, than to jivisterial sue- 
cess. We do not indeed, because we sre clergymn, 
lose our rights as citizens and freemen, On the 
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of party politics, arrayed in the armour and Te 
the weapons of its fierce and relentless warfare, It 
may be carrying caution too far, but for myself, in- 
ereasing experience and observation do but strength- 
en the opinion already formed, and acted on during 
a brief ministerial career, that the clergy should 
wholly exclude themselves from politics. It is a 
stormy and tempestuous region, into which they 
should never enter.” 

There is a series of papers in the course of pub- 
lication in the New York American, entitled the 
** Diary of a Young Man about Town.” They are 
satirical and humorous, and impart an occasional zest 
to the columns of the American. Paragraphs criti- 
cal and poinied like this, frequently oecar: 

** Have you read Paul Clifford yet?” said I to Dorn- 
ton, as we found ourselves alone together. ‘* No; 
but Ihave glanced at the preface, which I think is 
written in strange taste for the author of Pelham, 
though it has much interest. Bulwer, in spite of the 
conviction he must have of rivalling Sir Walter 
Scott in captivating the public mind ri his works, 
yet winces under the lash of criticism like a periodi- 
cal poetaster, instead of meeting it like a man of the 
world, There’s something paltry, too, in the pains 
he takes to Jet the reader know that he is ander thir- 
ty, as if a nian who has neither to struggle with love, 
sickness, or poverty, could not, by making a proper 
use of his time, achieve distinction in any thing, ex- 
cept the certain sciences, before five-and-twenty ! 
But the devil of it is, men of parts waste the spring- 
time of their intellect in idle speculations, instead of 
providing materials for thought to act upon in riper 
years; they distort their minds while in the — 
and can only conceal, but not correct, the deformity 
when hardened inta bone;—nine-tenths of the world, 
too, mistake the pleasure of musing for the labour 
of thought, as Locke say, and we rarely meet with 
superior talents backed by hard study; and, above 
all, directed by singleness of aim in the pe of 
ambition. These impediments to the early consum- 
mation of a glorious career arise from the abuse, not 
the want, of time. They may all be remedied by 
education; and, however short may be the term of 
human existence to prepare for another world, half 
of its span is sufficient for the attainment of any end 
in this. Do you know, Fitz,” continued he, as I 
paused to watch a lightning-bug quivering through 
some rose leaves, ‘* wherein we resemble the ancicnt 
Egyptians?” ‘‘No.” ‘* They adored beetles, and 
the moderns worship hum-dugs.”’ 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


1 have lately seen a pamphlet, which is cireulated 
gratuitously, and contains two reviews of Chalmers’ 
Abridgment of Johnson’s English Dictionary, re- 
printed from the Quarterly and the North American 
Reviews. The main object of one of the reviews 
appears to be, to defend and propagate the pronun- 
ciation of certain words according to Walker’s sy s- 
tem. This peculiar mode of pronunciation, which 
we seem inclined to adopt, has long prevailed in 
and about London, and is, by way of ridicule, com- 
monly called the Cockney dialect in other parts of 
England. It is indeed as much a local speech as the 
numerous dialects which are spoken in various parts 
of Britain. 

The most eminent Jexicographers who have at- 
tempted to propagate the dialect of London are 
Sheridan and Walker. The former was born and 
educated in Ireland, and consequently could not 
pronounce certain words without those hissing sounds 
which are so offensive to the ears of foreigners. Our 
Janguage is naturally deformed by harsh and hissing 
sounds, and, therefore, it seems strange that we 
should be willing to aggravate the deformity, by the 
introduction of novel modes of speech, which pro- 
bably derive their origin from affectation or igno- 
rance. 

The reviewer founds his vindication of this dialect 
on a residence of two years in London, and also on 
the vague and dubious authority of a colloquial com- 
pliment paid to Mr. Walker by Mr. Burke, in the 
presence of Lord Hervey. The quotation from 
Burke’s conversation is as follows:—‘* Not to know 
Mr. Walker, by name at least, would argue a want 
of knowledge of the harmonies, cadences, and pro- 
prieties of our language.” Now, if Mr. Burke in- 
tended to include pronunciation among the harmo- 
nies and proprieties of the language, I do not think 
that his opinion can be admitted as good authority. 


| The London dialect is spoken in Dublin, and was 
Burke’s maternal speech; and probably he could 
speak no other. 


In the introduction to his new Dictionary of the | 
English Language, Mr. Noah Webster says, that he | 
| resided eight months in England, and eould diseover | 


no siandard of orthoepy in that country, The re- 

viewer resided two years in London, and remarked 
| that Walker’s Dictionary exhibited the pronunciation 
of the inhabitants of London. ‘This remark is cor- 
| reet with respect to a majority of the natives, espe- 
i cially of the lower classes, 

The writer of this article formerly resided many 
years in different parts of England, and never heard 
of a standard of orthoepy. He associated with young 
men of different counties, and of one of the universi- 
ties, but rarely heard the pronunciation of Walker’s 
Dictionary, It did not prevail in England forty years 
ago, When it was occasionally heard from a native 
of London, it was apt to excite a smile, and was called 
the Cockney dialect. 

What claim London ean have to change the speech 
of two nations, I cannot conceive. It never was, like 
other capitals of Europe, the seat of a university; 
nor does it afford greater facilities for acquiring ge- 
neral literature and science than other large towns 
in England. The populace of London have been 
always as notorious for their want of education and 
general knowledge as for their uncouth dialect, which 
Americans seem 80 prone to adopt in some degree. 
How far does this courtly speech extend beyond the 
metropolis of England’ Forty years ago it had not 
infected either of the universities, and was unknown 
in most partsof Britain. Kett’s Elements of Gene- 
ral Knowledge, which contain the following extract, 
were published long after Walker’s Dictionary. 


** Foreigners {says Dr. Kett}] complain that our 
pronunciation is so much at variance with our mode 
of spelling, that it is long before they can converse 
in English without the risk of being guilty of some 
impropriety. We have too much reason to concur 
with them in this complaint, as we must, in some 


selves. Our pronunciation is often governed by such 
caprices, that we have sounds sometimes expressed 
by one character, and sometimes by another. From 
whatever quarter these irregularities first arose, 
whether from the court or the stage, they soon be- 
came established by common usage. There are 
many words, which, if pronounced exactly as they 
are written, would, in many companies, subject a 
person to the charge of affectation or vulgarity. He 
must be guided by the prevailing fashion of the times, 
and look upon the pronunciation of his ancestors, of 
only half a century ago, as obsolete as their dress, 
with the high probability, that ere many years shall 
elapse, the sane observation may be applicable to 
the present times.”’ 

From a note, containing examples of certain mod- 
ish pronunciations, it is manifest thac Kett alludes to 
the curious orthoepy of Walker and Sheridan, and 
considers (hem as bold innovators and corrupters of 
the English language. 


| When (says he) we consider the great mutabili- 
| ty of language, we cannot help giving way to the me- 
lancholy reiicction, that the time may arrive, when 
the English language, which at present appears so 
durable and permanent, will become obsolete; and 
Hume and Johnson, Pope and Goldsmith, may be- 
come what Speed and Ascham, Chaucer and Phaer, 


are at present.”’ 

Here, then, we have the written authority of ap 
emivent individual—or, I may say, of one of the 
largest and oldest univessities of Europe—against 
the verbal encomium of a learned Irishman, whose 
vernacular speech was the brogue of Dublin. What 
harmony or propriety can the advocates of Walker 
and Sheridan perceive in such sounds as those of 
creetchur, tshutor, covetchus, tshune, tshumult, ges- 
tshure, habitshual, tittshular? Such unharmonieus 
sounds could not spring from any rational attempt to 
refine our language. We must consign their origin 
to affectation and caprice, or perhaps to remote times 
of barbarism and ignorance. 

The following observations, alluding to innovations 
in writing and speaking, were pubiished by an emi- 
nent member of one of the English universities in 
1802, and are applicable to the present subject. 


** Our remarks {says this writer] have been gene- 
rally upplied to the English considered as a written 
language: but books have a more extensive use than 
merely to regulate the practice of writers; for they 
are adapted to correct the errors of conversation, and 
communicate accuracy and purity to social inter- 
course. There will bealways less variation of speech 
prevailing among the natives of different provinces, 
and less vulgarity of dialect, in proportion as well 
written books are circulated and perused. But the 


instances, be as sensible of its reasonableness asthem- | 


standard of the language ought always to continue 
the same; it should consist in a compliance with ge- 
neral rules, and the practice of the well educated and 
lished ranks of society, Such regulations reseuc 
it from the eaprice of individuals, and establish « 
barrier against the encroachments of foreign idiom, 
professional phraseology, vulgarity, ignorance, and 
pedantry. 

* The correct speaker rejeets loeal and provineial 
forms of expression; he neither countenances by his 
approbation, nor authorizes by his practice, new- 
fashioned phrases, or upstart words, whieh have no- 
veliy only to reeommend them; whether they are 
introduced by the great or the vulgar, the learned or 
the ignorant. On those occasions » good taste will 
prove the surest guide. He conforms to idiom and 
analogy. 

+‘ Those who write only for the present times, la- 
bour to adorn their style with modish phrases. A 
opular speaker, and particularly a member of the 
sess of Commons, enjoys a kind of privilege to 
coin as many words as he pleases; and they no souner 
receive the sanetion of his authority, than they in- 
trude upon us from every quarter in letters, plays, 
and periodical publications. ‘The people of fashion, 
ever fickle and fond of novelty, are as prompt to re- 
jeet as they were to adopt them; and they seldom 
long survive the occasion that gave them birth. 

“We cannot forbear to join in the complaint 
which foreigners make, that our pronunciation is 
much at variance with our orthography. The prac- 
tiee of the court and the stage has multiplied these 
variations, which have been too eagerly adopted in 
the higher ranks of society. Agreeableness of sound 
is often assigned as a reason for this practice; but in 
many words two consonants are pronouneed instead 
of one, which surely cannot give additional melody 
to a word; as in the modish pronunciation of the 
words nature, superior, education, insuperable, &e. 
‘The irregularities in our language are sufficiently 
numerous without making this addition to them. 
Fortunately the people at large are not influenced by 
the changes of fashion, but long adhere to establish- 
ed and ancient usages; and, therefore, among them 
we must look for that uniformity of writing and 
speaking, which persons in the higher ranks of Jife 
too frequently sacrifice to caprice, and a love of dis- 
tinction and novelty.” 


It is remarkable that this writer supposes the vi- 
cious pronunciation, which he so justly censures, to 
be the invention of literary quacks; whereas it is an 


old dialeet, whieh has prevailed in London and Dub- 
lin for time immemorial. I eonelude my remarks 
on orthoepy by recommending the subject to the 
consideration of competent persons, who are averse 
to the adulteration and corruption of their native lan- 


guage. Esto perpetua! PB! 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
WALNUT STREET THEATRE.—Moxpay Eveninxe, 
Jun 22. 

Iron Chest—Inche Cape Bell. 

The plot of this play is as improbable as could be 
readily constructed. ‘The story seems to be derived 
from Gopwin’s novel, Caleb Williams. It is inte- 
resting, but so replete with folly and inconsistency, 
that it excites little sympathy. Mr. Booth’s Sir 
Edward Mortimer was such as we never have had 
the gratification of witnessing. He transcended the 
high expectations we had formed. He was true in 
all his delineations of the traits of nature, and ad- 
mirably supplied all the minutiz left to the disere- 
tion of the actor, and on which the effeet upon the 
audience so much depends. His reading is superior 
to that of any other actor we have in this country. 
His cadences are full, and in his emphasis he is al- 
ways correct. In the following scene he far sur- | 
passed our expectations. 

Wilford. 

I have touched the string; 
was unawares—I cannot help it. 
Mortimer. Wilford, 
W ilford—you mistake the character— 
I—mark you—he-—dcath aud ciernal tortures! 
Slave! I will crush thee! pulverize thy frame, 
That no vile particle of prying nature 


May—ha, ha, ha'—I will not harm thee, boy! 
O, agony! 


Even to murder— 


These passages, while they gave scope to his 
powers, were expressed in a manner, that evinced 
at once the extent and variety of those powers. His 
triumph was well portrayed, upon discovering that 
his plan to erush Wilford had instilled in his brother’s 
mind not the least doubt of his guilt. We shall never 
forget the seene in which he is roused by his brother 
repeating over— 

Marks of blood upon it! 


Mortimer. Touch it not, throw it back! burn it— 
Sink it! 


Oh, careless and haste! give me that paper. 


Darkness and hell! give the 7 
Wilford. No! : 
I see!—I see!—preserve it. You are judge! 


M. Devilse—— 

Foil me at my own game' fate! 

Sport, Lucifer, —he struck ha, hat 
W. Vil support, 
Fitzharding. What is this, ke. 
M. What has been—solt; 

I have been wandering with the de 

Brother wes an, 

And—ay—’tis Wilford. Oh! though: 

Like I am brain q 

eave. 

I will speak—soon little yet~ 

Come hither, boy. rouged boy, O W; 

W. Be firm, ke. 
M. Weill, I will— 

I will be firm. One struggle, and ‘tis over 

I have most foully wronged you! ere | die 

And I feel death struck—let me haste to ma, 

Atonement. Brother, note. The jewels 

Yes, and that paper—heaven, and accident, 

Ordained it so!—were placed—eurse on my 

‘fo tremble thus! were placed there by my ial 
F. O, merey on me! 

M. More. I feared the boy: 

He knew my secret; and | blackened him, 

That, should he e’er divulge the fatal story, 

His word might meet no credit. Infamy 

Will brand my mem’ry for it: posterity, 

Whose breath I made my god, will keep my 

Green in her dawning record. Oh! I had— 

I had a heart o’erflowing with good thoughts 

For all mankind! One fatal, fatal turn, 

Has poisoned all! —Where is my honour now’ 

To die! to have my ashes trampled on, 

By the proud foot of scorn! polluted! hell~ 

Who dares to mock my guilt? is "t you—or my) 

Rack me that grinning fiend !—damnation'!— 

Who spits upon my grave? III stab again~ 


This scene requires the greatest exertiond| 
most consummate actor to keep pace with theen 
tations of the audience. It was superior to any 
we have seen. Mr. Booth gave effeet to every » 
and his countenance betrayed all the feelings of 
morse when his secret was discovered. When 
sprung to grasp the weapon and deed from bis 
ther’s hands, his strained eye-balle seemed 
from their sockets; the horrible distortion of 
countenance indicated the working of his sou. Hi 
sudden loss of strength, and his reeovery of it, 
exceedingly well shown in the low and hurried 
terance of his rapid interrogatories, 

Mr. Flynn played Wilford sm a very Jeme 
ner. Mr. Sefton acquitted himself remarkably 
in Adam Witherton. 

Mr. W. Chapman’s performance of Sempson he 
bold was indeed contemptible, but it isnot whateny 
thing else is in his hands. We are sorry to se® 
would-be wit degrade the stage by his misappli 
bon-mots, and his continual attempts to prodet 
laughter among the actors by his tricks. iss ply 
the audience do not more frequently give intima 
of their dissatisfaction. ‘The glorious privilege 
hissing should never be relinquished by the sudem 
Disapprobation should be extended to secoc # 
language, when they deserve it, as well as 0® 
personification. We have often vindicated thestas 
entertainments, but must withdraw our support #8 
bad actors are ailc-ved to keep quiet possessions 
the stage, and night after night exhibit their bt 
foonery. 

The drama may be called the proudest attemplt 
genius in all languages; and when the moral of its 
in accordance with the idea mankind have formedt 
its purity and dignity, itis well calculated to produs 
a salutary effect upon our hearts. It is obvious ts 
most distinguished didactical writers of all ages 
been content to inculcate iessons of wisdom throogs 
this medium. When ancient Rome and Gre 
had attained the climax of refinement, the thea 
was the constant theme of the citizens, and unt! 
prosperous conditions of these nations was changes, 
it was the pride and ornament of the seat of om 
and learning, and at the publie expense s? r 
in common for public benefit. It was the resort 
the old for recreation, and of the young as* schoo 
for instruction. It was looked upon as forming ' 
part of a system of national education, and in clon 
connexion with the established religion. It iso 
to be wondered at that so many have become pre” 
diced against theatrical amusements, wheo ae 
tors as those who supported Mr. Booth os Mon 
evening, are allowed to degrade the various woe 
ters they assume. It is time that the stage f 
purged of the impurities that’ have bees the a 
so many persons forming this prejudice. P 


My,—ke. 


should not allow their children to frequent the 0" 


4 
contrar » we are bound as such to uphold the inte- | | ing 
rests ~ country, henes er it demands our effort 5, 
. and have an undoubted right to form and to express | ¥ * 
our opinions on the political questions, which arise ) a 
amongst us, in to affairs of government or of 
legislation. Hut there is no spectacle so painful anil 
- oma as that of a minister of him whose king- ae 
dom is not of this world, mingling in the excitements | 
| 
| 
| 
) | a 
| 
| 
| 4 
\. 
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ghile in its present state; for in it is sown the 
every viee, and it leads young men to every 
of dissipation. 
Weoxsspax Evenine, June 30, 
Apostate Secret, 
posratt, by Sheil, was played to a good house, 
plays contain finer passages. No where is the 
ion of love drawn truer to nature, in all its fond- 
igtensity of feeling, and purity of thought. 
‘Booth's Pescara was @ master-piece of acting. 
part requires greal exertions of the actor. His 
ption of the original Spaniard was correct and 
4 and his usual good judgment was soon disco- 
by its exertion. If we were to specify the 
y passages 1D which Mr, Booth has surpassed 
oplemporaries, we should fill more paper than 
save time to devote to writing. We feel confi- 
ip the opinion, that his dream is the most po- 
J piece of acting we have ever seen, Another 
ofthe performance which merits particular re- 
jsthatin which he taunts Florinda with the 
me suffering of Hemeya upon the rack. 
+, Chapman’s performance of Malec was a piece 
he worst acting we have ever witnessed. Mr. C, 
yes too much upon his favour with the audi- 
. They ought to know better what is due to 
pielves than to sit patiently and witness invaria- 
ugligence in the study of his parts. We could 
ook this fault, if it occurred only occasionally, 
the perpetual recurrence of it is unpardonable. 
liberties he takes with the author are also inex- 
ble. He pronounced ** Apostate” Aprostate.— 


¢ fourth act he says— 


tisa spectacle that fills my heart 
‘ith terror for mankind,—not for myself. 


made a full pause at ** terror,”’ without continu- 
lo the end of the sentence. He has taken other 
plies with the author, among which are, calling 
i’—teach; “ burst”—crush; have a friend, 
—oh, sir; tell him I Jove him stull’”’ 
il tell him I love him still;—and thus destroy- 
in many parts the evident sense of the author. 
hope this is the Jast time that we shall have to 
ie such egregious mistakes. If he continues to 
gully of them, we shall be obliged to treat him 
a the critical severity which he will deserve. Let 
i recollect the old proverb, that ‘*a goose quill is 
e dangerous than a lion’s claw.” Mr. Green- 
od’s Hermeya surpassed the standard of his usual 
ying, though we are sorry to see a want of due 
rmination in the manager in assigning him-a 
which his physical powers are not sufficient to 
lain. His love scene with Florinda was so dis- 
ing that we had not patience to witness the injus- 
he did to a part, in which, if he had sufficient 
wledge of stage effect, he might have touched 
sensitive feelings of his audience. He showed 
¢ judgment in noting the various turn of expres- 
t by a due modulation of his voice, or in rounding 
periods by laying a proper emphasis upon the 
be important words. He was continually guilty, 
wghout the evening, of wrong orthoepy. His 
meous pronunciation of Florinda reminded us of 
bminie Sampson’s drawling out pro-di-ge-ous.”” 
ne greatest error which he committed this evening 
Sinreversing the words ‘frown’? and “ smile,” 
the following passage:— 


The froson of fortune could not make me base; 
he smile of fortune could not make me noble. 


M part which he represented requires more talent 
a he possesses, or may hope to attain, were we to 
st from the ratio in which he has improved with- 
afew months. We should like Mr. G. to explain 
ny he has thought proper to differ from all former 
ors in representing the character of the dusky 
vor without darkening his face. He reminded us 
: performer whom we saw personate a negro, and 
*,m his hurry, blackened his face, but left his 
hands and neck of their natural colour. Miss 
~ bman played better than we had reason to expect. 
e would advise her to study reading and enuncia- 
is great room for her improve- 
‘ ometimes she was so rapid and indistinct 
fr articulation, as to be unintelligible. This is 
pg fault with this actress. The reason she 
80 well this evening in concealing 
twas, probably, that she was more anxious 

“0 Usual to correct it. 
Pe po be entertainment closed with the farce 
BCRET.” It went off but poorly. Mr. 


Fiynn’s Mr, Dupuis was respectable. Thomas, by 
Mr. W. Chapman, was a better performance than 
we usually have from that gentleman. We wish that 
he would confine himself to this line of character, in 
which he would no doubt be successful, N, 
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To oun Patnoxs.—W ith the present number the 
and “Lirenaur Port 
Fouso” are, and will hereafter be, issued as one pub- 
lication. ‘The divided attention that was heretofore 
devoted to the two journals in their distinet forms, 
will now be cxelusively appropriated to the amalga- 
mated work, The encouragement that has been 
afforded each has been liberal beyond our most san- 
guine expectations, and the circulation which this 
journal now enjoys is equal to any periodical, of the 
same class, issued in the country. No exertions on 
the part of the publisher will be left unexercised, to 
render it deserving of the liberal encomium that has 
been awarded it by its patrons and contemporaries. 
Among its contributors are some of the first writers 
in the country, and its selected department is sup- 
plied with the most spirited extraets that can be 
unude from the best foreign and domestic magazines. 
Engravings, at least equal to those which have alrea- 
dy accompanied the present volume, shall be eon- 
tinued at proper periods, and with these claims to 
public patronage we continue our course. 


‘*Emma,” of the New Jersey Village Herald, 
should be informed that the articles she publishes in 
that paper as original, are stolen from the Album. 


We think the criticism of our correspondent, 
‘*N.”’ by far too severe. Our celumns are open to 
a rejoinder. 


Goop Apvicrk To Taz Working Men.—Below 
we quote some sound suggestions from the Mecha- 
nics’ Free Press. ‘They are deserving of all atten- 
tion from the large class of citizens to whom they 
are addressed. Capable men should be chosen to 
represent the ** bone and sinew of the soil,” and not 


only capable, but men who are known to be wedded | 


heart and soul to the accomplishment of the great 
objects at which the Working Men aim. The first 
of these objects is the establishment of a liberal and 
equal system of education. Give the sons of the 
mechanic and labourer the same opportunities for 


the development of their natural gifts as the rich | 


enjoy, and our word for it, they wili soon take equal 
rank, and establish for themselves equal privileges. 
We subjoin the article from the Press. 


‘‘Men must now be selected to represent the 
working people, not for what they have the disposi- 
tion to do—but for what they have the talents to do. 
There mast be no acquiring knowledge after they 
are called upon to act,—they must have both know- 
ledge and firmness before they begin—or they will 
be of no service. ‘The duty of our representatives 
will be an arduous one—and he who does not know 
himself capable of sustaining himself with advantage 
—of advocating the great principles for which we 
are contending, should shrink from thetrial. They 
must have more than ordinary firmness and political 
honesty—to withstand the promises—the flattery— 
and the bribes with which they will be assailed. 
‘They will have, moreover, the eyes of their constitu- 
ents constantly on them—and the least deviation or 
weakness—the least equivocation—will ruin them- 
selves, and give a stab to the cause, which may re- 
tard or destroy it. In our humble opinion, the se- 
lection of candidates is one of the most difficult and 
delicate duties the working men have to perform. 
It behooves them, therefore, to take timely measures 
for removing the difficulty. ‘The approaching fall 
will develop more than the working men, relying on 
the honesty of their cause, can anticipate. Addi- 
tions will be coming to them faster than may be 
wanted. ‘I'he cause is Now respected by more than 
have upright intentions—here are eleventh hour men 
now—as well asin pasttimes. ‘They will introduce 
new land marks in such profusion as to hide the ori- 
ginal ones from our view. We already hear of one 
person for this office—another for that—men who 
are not known to the working people, except as the 
active spirits of the old parties. These things should 
be discountenanced: they should not be permitted. 
If we commit ourselves in favour of different men; 
if we prematurely make up our minds who to sup- 
port—our delegates will be perplexed—and division 
and other serious consequences must be the inevi- 
table result. We again repeat, the coming fall will 
be attended with important developments(in regard, 
more especially, to the movements and schemes of 


the different parties opposed to us}—but let the 


working men abide by their principles, and 
they will have nothing to he. ” we 


LITERARY. 

Tar Amatsun.—This is the title of a new semi- 
monthly publieation, which has just been attempted 
at Boston, by Frederick 8. Hill, Esq. It is of the 
quarto size, and beautifully executed throughout. 
Mr. Hill is known to the public as a gentleman and 
an elegant writer, We learn by this publication 
that the ‘Boer of Taste,” which flourished for 
one or two years under the editorial auspices of Mrs. 
Ware, has been discontinued. We regret this, as 
Mrs. Ware is quite a clever woman—yet we have 
ever been of the opinion that women are not adapted 
to the editorial chair. Mrs. Hale is said to flourish 
with her magazine. lt may possibly exist for a year 
or 80 longer, but it will ultimately fail. Even the 
most delicate among the feminine gender prefer re- 
ceiving their literary lessons from the opposite sex, 


education, there is something repulsive in a woman- 
editor, that always reminds us of Mrs. Royal. 


Tue Casinet.—tThe first number of this work 
has appeared at New York, under the editorial in- 
fluence of the Rev. T. M. Maffitt. This is rather a 
change from S, L. Fairfield, who whilome managed 
the affairs of this publication. Mr. Maffitt is an 
agreeable preacher, and a elever writer, yet his mind 
is not strong or richly cultivated. The ‘* Cabinet” 
looks well enough, and is as deserving of patronage 
as the New York Mirror, and most of the light pro- 
ductions of its class. 


Tue Lapr’s Boox.—A monthly publication thus 
entided has made its appearance in this city during 
the past week, from the editorial eognizance of L. 
A. Godey & Co. It consists chiefly of selections from 
foreign publications, and is something of the caliber 
of the ** Casket,” issued from the ** Saturday Eve- 
ning Post” office. ‘Tie “ Lady’s Book” is decorated 
with two or three tolerable engravings, and is issued 
| at three dollars per annum. 


Tue Pennsrtvania Inquiner, heretofore pub- 
lished in this city as an afternoon print, has changed 
to amorning, been enlarged and otherwise improved. 
It is said to have the largest eirculation of any daily 
paper issued in Philadelphia. 


| Tue American Macazine.—in refer- 
ence to this work, the intelligent editor of the New 
| York American says:— 

‘*The June number of which we received only 
1a day or two since, seems still to keep its head 
above water, in spite of the usual fate of American 
periodicals. Its success is no doubt attributable to 
the untiring exertions of the editor, Mr. Willis, a 
' gentleman who, while he labours under the whimsi- 
| cal imputation of being a copyist of himself, has per- 
haps as large a class of admirers, and certainly as 
many imitators as any of our native pocts.” 


WORKING MEN’S CELEBRATION. 

Upwards of five hundred persous sat down to an 
excellent dinner on Monday, prepared in pursuance 
| of the directions of the Working Meu’s committee 
of arrangement at Bush-hill, in celebration of the 
| Anniversary of American Isdependence. The com- 
| pany assembled at an early hour. An oration was 
| delivered in a happy manner by Mr. Alexander M. 
| Peltz, and the declaration of independence was read 
‘impressively by Mr. Jacob C. Coates. Mr. John 
Ashton, Jr. officiated as president of the day, assist- 
ed by George Erety, Jacob C. Coates, Henry T. 
Rees, T. S. Warner and William J. Young, as Vice 
Presidents. Among the guests we distinguished 
'John Hare Powel, Esq.—G. H. Evans, Esq., one 
of the editors of the New York Daily Sentinel, and 
the conductor of the Delaware Free Press. 

The dinner was ample and various. The assem- 
bly consisted of highly respectable citizens, if we 
are to judge from their conduct and appearance. 
The utmost harmony and good feelings prevailed 
throughout the day, and the entire arrangements and 
proceedings were such as to convince every dispas- 
sionate spectator, that the working men of Philadel- 
phia possess sound sense, correci principle and hon- 
esty of heart. The following were the regular toasts 
drunk upon the oceasion: 

1. The day we celebrate.—A moment of glorious 
peril—the trial and the triumph of vi light 


and despite any natural strength of mind or force of 


of a general republican system of Education will con- 
tribute to inerease its glories to the end of time, 
—3 cheers—Hail liberty. 

2. The constituted authorities of the Country.— 
When faithful and honest as public servanis, they 
have their reward in the people’s confidence. In the 
discharge of their publie responsibilities—may 
their practice never fall short of their professions. — 
3 cheers—President’s march. 

3. The Working Men throughout the Union.— 
May they have industry to be independent—iatelli- 
gence to know—and courage to maiotain their rights, 
until their influence is felt and acknowledged by all 
classes of society. —6 cheers—Yankee doodle. 

4. Our principles.—Republiean Education for their 
basis—their results the liberty and happiness of the 
people.—6 cheers—Life let us cherish. 

5. Education.—To all the children of the land— 
free—equal—and liberal—the only secure barrier to 
the rights of those who produce, against the wealth 
of those who consume.—é6 cheers. 

6. The Banking System.—The Aristoeratic mo- 
ther of corruption—equally fatal to the industry and 
blasting to the liberties of a free people—let itsdoom 
be sealed by the voice of an honest Legislature, re- 
sponding to the will of the peopice.—Glasses reversed 
—Over the Hills and far away. 

7. Tradin Monopolice—'The natural enemies of 
republican libertics—they owe their existence to a 
violation of the constitution. —Glasses reversed—Oh! 
dear, what can the matter be? 

8. The Right of Suffrage.—The chief attribute 
of the people’s sovereignty; may the diffusion of 
knowledge render its exercise more effvetive in pro- 
moting the general welfare.—9 cheers— Mareh to the 
battle ficid. 

9. Party Spirit.—Ineompatible with a judicious 
exercise of the Elective Franchise—may its extinction 
be as specdy as its influence has been pernicious.— 
Downfall of Paris. 

10. The Delegate System.—V ery good in its place, 
but never iateulled to accommodate office hunters in 
affording them the ability to nominate from their own 
body.—6 cheers.—Bonny Breast Knots. 

11. The Statesmen and Heroes'of the Revolution. 
—The best comment upon their deeds, will be in an 
attempt to imitate their virtues. — Drank Standing. — 
Auld Lang Syne. 

12. Jntellectual Freedom.—Involving to an unli- 
mited extent the rational enjoyment of all mankind 
—may it continue to extend its influence until every 
clime and every people shall appreciate its superla- 
tive excellence.—9 cheers.—Hurrah. 

13. Woman.—Heaven’s kindest gift to man, on 
whom devolves the important task of rearing the 
tender plant of intellect. May the refulgent rays of 
science be no Jonger withheld when so much is need- 
ed to reclaim a truant world.-13 cheers.—ls there 
a heart that never loved. 


VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

By the Commitiee.—Our Friend and Guest, John 
Hare Powel.—His earnest and disinterested endeav- 
ours to serve our cause in the councils of the state, 
are not the Jess valuable because unexpected. ——Nine 
cheers. 

As soon as this toast was drunk, Col. Powel rose, 
and in a brief speech expressed the grateful feelings 
which were called into play at so enthusiastic an ex- 
pression of sentiment as had been given him on the 
vccasion. 

Weare sorry we cannot give the spirited and in- 
dependent observations of Mr. Powel in detail. He 
was frequently interrupted with cheers and applause, 
and concluded his remarks by offering the following 


toast. 


«¢ Working men and all honest men from all coun- 
tries, and of all religions—equal in rights—equal in 
the cye of their Maker:---May no ‘* Union” nor 
** Christian party in politics,” by their millions, nor 
by their halt millions, drive from the field, *‘all ma- 
gistrates and legislators who are not orthodox ¥n 
their faith.”’ 

By the President of the day, John Ashton, Jr. 
Evucation. Mental liberty its parent—its offspring 
the happiness of the human race; the despotism of ty- 
rants its grave, and the overthrow of tyranny the re- 
sult of its advent. 

By George Erety, Vice President. Editors of 
Working Men’s papers throughout the union; al- 
though differing in minor points, their ultimate ob- 
jects are the same. 

By H. T. Rees. The venerated name of ** Penn”’ 
should never be attached to any institution, that is 
not conducted for the general good, but known to be 
subservient to PARTY PURPOSES. 

By Joseph A. M*‘Clintock.—Equal Republican 
Education. The polar star of the working men. 

By George i. fan of New York.—Universal 
Suffrage and Universal Education. The only safe 
basis of equal rights. 

By Robert Morris.—Aristocracy—the ineubus 
that weighs like a chain upon the energies of the 
poor. The spirit that cries out ‘* give them no lights 
for the mind, and they shall be our slaves!” Down 
with it! 

By John Spirit of Inquiry—it has 
no terrors for the honest. 

By J. Torrey, jr.—The heroes of ’76 and the 
Working Men of 1830—the former redeemed our 


country from European despotism.—the latter will 
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redeem it from the more mischievous trio of domes- | 
tie tyrants,—ignorance, superstition, and ayistoeraey. 
By Steganini.—Freedom of mind and inde. 
pendence of action—the true principles of demoera- 
ev: let the citizens of Uiis republie practically assert 
them by celebrating the Anniversary of their Inde- 
pendence on the fourth and not on the fifth of July. 
By Benj. Pemberton Binns,—The * Working 
Men”—the bone; the sinew; the pulse; the healthy | 
impetus of the body politic, who value themselves; | 
depreciate none, and ought not to be depreciated, 
By Alexander Wentz.—The great author of all 
Political good—Thomas Jefferson’s Declaration of 
ludependence, 
By J. Scull Ashton.—The Indigenous plant of | 


Liberty, 


By Richard P, Risdon.—The Working Men—| 


The legitimate children of seventy-six; their sires | 


left them the legacy of freedom and equality, They 
are now of age, and are about entering into the pos- 
session of their rightful inheritance. 

By R. Smith.—The United States Bank—The 
Lion who causeth the lesser beasts of prey to trem- 
ble. May congress preserve us from the jaws of the 
Lion. 

By John Napier.—The Corps Editorial—And 
will they yet doubt? 


By J. Thompson.—Ow eause—That of equal | 


rights—Its spread is eertain—its suecess glorious. 

By Thomas ‘T'aylor.—Publice Schools where man- | 
ual and intellectual instruction are combined. The 
best house of refuge for the orphan and asylum for 
the widow. 

By Alexr. M. Peltz. —** The right of representa- 
tion in legislatures; a right inestimable to the peo- 
ple; formidable to tyrants only.” 

By A.J. Pierce. —Office Hunting Partizans—Thie | 
blood-suckers of the republic and cut purses of all | 
empires. Let us drown them by our exeerations. — | 

by Wm. J. Young.—Our militia properly organ- | 
ized and equipped,—an army of republican citizens | 
—they are the only terror to tvrants--the only safe- 
wunsilol the liberties of the people: with it our li- | 
berties are secure against the power and machina- | 
tions of the world. 

By A. Ramage.—The Working Men of Penngy!- | 
vania—While they bend their backs to honest indus- | 
try, may they always look on those beneath them in 
rank and dignity, whose trade is politics. 


er generally is. 
'so amiable. 


coaxed and managed just asa nurse manages a child, 
and tolerably weil liked of all her acquaintanee— 
except Mr. Evelyn, who had been at war with her 
for the last nine years, On the subject of his fair eou- 
Marviage, and had at come to regard ber 
pretty much as a prime minister may look on au 
0 
to be put or swept AWAY. verily belicve 
that he bated ber as much as his kindly nature could 
hate any body, 
anee to have so fair a subject for his matrimonial 


| speculations, a hinswoman too, just under bis very 


eye, and to find ail his plans thwarted by that ines- 
orable gouvernante, more especially, as, without her 
aid, it was morally certain that the pretty Lacy would 
never have had the heart to say noto any body, Ever 


had been scheming for her advantage, 
melancholy to hear him count up the husbands she 
might have had—beginning with the duke’s son, her 
partner at her first race-ball—and ending with the 
young newly arrived physician, his last protege: 
‘now he said, she might die an old maid; he had 
done with her.’ And there did actually appear to 


ibe a cessation of all his matrimonial plans in that 


quarter, Miss Keid herself laid aside her mistrust 
of him; anda truce, if not a peace, was tacitly con- 
cluded between these sturdy antagonists. 

Mr. Evelyn seemed to have given up the gaine— 
a strange thing for him to do whiist he had a pawn 
left! Butsoit was. Hisadversary had the board all to 
herself; and was in asyood as a Winning play- 
Miss Reid was never remembered 
We saw them almost every day, as the 
fashion is amongst neighbours in small towns, aud 
used to walk and ride continually---although Luey, 


whose health was delicate, frequently declined ac- 


companying us on Our more distant excursions, Our 
usual beau, besides the dear good godpapa, was a 
Mr. Morris, the curate of the parish—an uncouth, 
gawky, lengthy man, with astounding Westmoreland 
dialect, and a most portentous laugh, Really, his 
ha! ha! was quite a shock to the nerves—a sort of 
oral shower-bath; so sudden aud so startling was the 
explosion. In loudness, it resembled halt a dozen 
ordinary Jauglis ‘rolled into one,’ and as the gentle- 
nan was ol a facetious disposition, and chorused his 
own good thing, as well as those of other people, 
with cachinpation, it was no joking matter. 


| ut he was so excellent a person, so cordial, so 


We are sorry our limits will not admit of our pub- | jovial, so simple hearted, and so contented with a 


lishing the remaining toasts and an excellent song pre- | 


pared for the occasion. 


SELECTIONS. 
MY GODFATHER’S MANCEUVRING. 


BY MISS MITFORD, 

I have said that my dear godfather was a great 
matchmaker. One of his exploits in this way, 
which occurred during my second visit to him and 
_ Mrs. Evelyn, | am now about to relate. Amongst 
the many distant cousins to whom | was introduced 
in that northern region, was a young kinswoman of 
the name of Hervey—Lucy Hervey—an orphan 


heiress of considerable fortune, who lived in the | 


same town and the same street * ‘th my godfather, 
under the protection of a lady whv had been the go- 
verness of her childhood, and continued with her 
as the friend of her youth. Sooth to say, their 
friendship was of that tender and sentimental sort 
at which the world, the wicked world, is so naughty 
as to laugh. Miss Reid and Miss Hervey were 
names quite as inseparable as goose and apple-sauce, 
or tongue and chicken, ‘They regularly made their 
appearance together, and there would have appear- 
ed I know not what of impropriety in speaking of 
either singly; it would have looked like a tearing 
asunder of the ‘double cherry,’ respecting which, 
in their case, even the ‘ seeming parted’ would have 
been held too disinjunctive a phrase, so tender and 
inseparable was their union; although, as resem- 
blance went, no simile could be more applicable. 
Never were two people more unlike in mind and 
person. Lucy Hervey was a pretty lite woman of 
six and twenty; but from a delicate figure, delicate 
features, and a most delicate complexion, looked 
much younger. Perhaps the total absence of strong 
expression, the mildness and simplicity of her coun- 
tenance, and the artlessness and docility of her man- 
ner, might conduce to the mistake. She wasa sweet, 
gentle creature, generous and affectionate, and not 
wanting in sense; although her entire reliance on 
her friend’s judgment, and constant habit of obedi- 
ence to her wishes, rendered the use of it some- 
what rare. Miss Reid was a tall awkward woman, 
rawboned, lank, and huge, just what one fancies a 
man would be in petticouts; with a face that, except 
the beard, (certainly she had no beard,) might have 
favoured the supposition; so brown and bony and 
stern and ill-favowred was her unfortunate visace. 
In one point she was lucky. There was no guess- 
ing at her age, certainly uot within ten vears, nor 
within twenty.—She looked old: but with that figure, 
those featores,and that compl xion, she must have 
looked old at @ightcen. 

To gaess herGge was impossible. Her voice was 
deep and dictatorial; her manner rough*and assum- 
ing; and her conversation unmercifully sensible 
and oracular—*' full of wise saws and modern in- 
stances.” For the rest, in spite of herinauspicious 
exterior, she was a good sort of disagreeable woman; 
charitable and kin 
Lucy Hervey, whom she petted and scolded and 


in her way; genuinely fond of 


lot none of the most prosperous, that one could not 


|help liking him, laugh and all. He was a widower, 


with One ouly son, a Cambridge scholar, of whom 
lie was deservedly proud. 


Edward Morris, besides his academical honours (1 
think he had been senior wrangler of his year,) was 
(a Very fine young man, with au intelligent counte- 

nance, but execedingly shy, sileut, and abstracted. I 
}could not help thinking the poor youth was in love; 

but his father ant Mr. Fvelyu laid the whole blame 
(on the mathematics. He would sit sometimes for an 
hour together, tmmmersed, as they said, in his caleula- 
tions, with his eves fixed on Lacy Hervey, as if her 
sweet face had been the problem he was solving. 
But your mathen aticians are privileged people; and 
so apparently my tair cousin thought; for she took no 
' notice, unless by blushing a shade the deeper. It was 
| worth while to look at Lucy Hervey, when Edward 
_ Morris was gazing on her in his absent fits; her checks 

were asred as roses. How these biuslies came to es- 
| cape the notice of Miss Reid, L cannot telli—unless she 
| might happen to have her own attention engrossed by 
| Edward’s father. For certain, that original paid her, 

in his odd way, great attention; was her constant beau 


_in our walking parties; sate by her side at dinner; and | 
She | 


| mMane@tuvred to get her for his partner at whist. 
| had the benefit of his best bon-mots, ami his loudest 
laughs; and she seemed to me not to dislike that por- 
| tentous sound, so much as might have been expected 
from a lady of her peculiarity. 1 ventured to hint my 
| Observations to Mr. Evelyn; who cliuckled, laid his 
| forefinger against his nose, rubbed his hands, and eall- 
| «linc a simpleton. Affairs were in this position when 
one night, just at going to bed, my godfather, with a 
litdle air of mystery, (no uscommon preparation to 
|his most trifling plans,) made an appoimtnent to 
walk with me before breakfast, as far as a pet farm, 
,about a mile out of the town, the superintendence 
| of which was one of his greatest aniusciments. Ear- 
ly the next morning, the housemaid, who usually 
attended me, made her appearance, and told me 
|that her master was waiting for me, that I must 
-make haste, and that he desired I would be smart, 
,ashe expected a party to breakfast at the farm. 
This sort of injunction is seldom thrown away ona 
damsel of eighteen: accordingly, I adjusted with all 
despatch a new blue silk pelisse, and sallied forth in- 
to the corridor, which I heard him pacing as impa- 
tiently as might be. There, to my no small con- 


sternation, instead of the usual gallant compliments | 


| of the most gallant of godfathers, I was received with 
| very disapprcving glances, told that I looked like an 
| old woman in that dowdy coloured pclisse, and con- 
| jured to exchange it fora white gown. Half-affront- 
|ed, I nevertheless obeyed; doffed the pelisse, and 
donned the white gown, as ordered: and being greet- 
ed this time with a bright smile and a chuck under 
the chin, we set out in high good humour on our 
expedition. Instead, however, of proceeding straight 
to the farm, Mr. Evelyn made a slight deviation 
from our course, turning down the market place, 
;and into the warehouse of a certain Mrs. Bennet, 
| milliner and dress maker, a dashing over-dressed 
| dame, who presided over the fashions fourteen miles 
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position lender—as @ regular opponent, an Olsta- | 


‘To be sure, it was no slight griev- | 


sinee Miss Hervey was seventeen, my dear god-papa | 
It was quite | 


—_ 


round, and marshalled a compter fall, of caps anil 
bownets at one side of the shop, whilst her hus- 
band, an obsequious, civil, bowing tradesman, dealt 
out gloves and stockings at the other, A little dark 
parlour behind was common to both. | Into this den 
was | ushered; and Mrs, Bonnet, with many apo- 
logics, began, at a sig sal from my godfather, te divest 
me of all my superfluous blucness, silk handkerchief, 
sash, and wrist ribands, (for with the constancy 
is born of opposition, I had, in relinquishing my ob 
noxious pelisse, clung firmly tothe obnoxious colour, ) 
placing them by white satin ribands anil a beauti- 
ful white shawl, and, finally, exehanging my straw 
bonnetfor one of white silk, with a deep lace veil; the 
ivee of delicate finery which all women delight in. 
Whilst I wasnow admiring the richness of the genuine 
Brussels point, and now luoking at myself in a litte 
glass which Mrs. Bennet was holding to my face, to 
the better display of her millinery-—the bonnet, to do 
her justice, was pretty and becoming —during this 
engrossing her smooth, silky 
erept behind me with the stealthy pace of a eat, and 
relying, 26 it seems, On my pre-Oeeupation, actually 
drew my York-tan gloves from my astonished hand, 
aud substituted a pair of his own best white kid. “The 
operation being completed, my godpapa, putting his 
fore finger to his Jip, in tokenof seerecy, hurried up 
with alook of great triumph, frem the shop. He 
walked ata rapid pace; and, between quick motion 
and amazement, | wastoo much out of breath to utter 
a word, till we had passed the old Gothie castle at the 
end of the town, and erossed the long bridge that 
spans its wide and widening river. I then rained ques- 
tions on my dear old friend, who chuckled and wod- 
ded, aud vented two or three half Jaughs, but souch- 
saled nothing tending toareply. Atlength we came 
toa spot where the road turned suddenly to the sett, 
(the way to the farm) whilst, right before us, rose a 
knoll, on which stood the church, a large, heavy, 
massive building, almost a eathedral, finely reliev- 
ed by the range of woody hills which shut in 
the landseape. A turning gate, with a tall, straight 
cypress on either side, led inio the churchyard, 
and through this gate Mr. Evelyn passed. The 
church door was a little a-jar, and through the 
crevice was seen pecping the long red nose of the 
old clerk, a Bardolphian personage to whom my 
godfather, who loved to oblige people in their own 
way, sometimes did the questionable service of clear- 
ing off his seore at the Greyhound. His red nese 
aud a skirt of his shabby black coat peeped through 
the porch; whilst behind one of the buttresses, 
glimmered, for an instant, the white drapery of a 
female figure. I did not need these indications to 
convinee me that a wedding was the object in view 
—that had been certain from the first eashier'ng of 
my blue riba ds; but L was still ata loss as to the par- 
ties, and felt quite relicved by Mr. Evelyn’s ques- 
tion—* Pray, my dear, were you ever a bride’s- 
maid’? Since, in the extremity of my perplexity, 
Lhad had something like an apprehension that an 
unknown beau might appear at the call of this 
mighty manager, and | be destined to play the part 
of bride myself. Comforted to find that | was only 
to enact the confidante, | had now leisure to be ex- 
eccdingly curious as to my donna. My cu- 
riosity was specdily gratified. 

On entering the church we had found only a 
neighbouring clergyman, not Mr. Morris, at the al- 
tar; and looking round at the opening of another 
door, 1 perceived the worthy curate in a jetty clerical 
suit, bristling with newness, leading Miss Reid, be- 
flounced and bescarfed, beveiled and beplumed, and 
all in a flutter of bridal finery, in great state, up the 
aisle. Mr. Evelyn advaneed to meet them, took the 
lady’s fair iiand from Mr. Morris, and Jed her alone 
with all the grace of an old courtier. I fell into the 
procession at the proper place; the amiable pair were 
duly married, and | thought my office over. I was 
never more mistaken in my life. In the midst of the 
customary confusion of kissing and wishing joy, and 
writing and signing registers and certificates—which 
form so important and disagreeable a part of the 
ceremony—Mr. Evelyn had vanished; and just as 
the bride was inquiring for him, with the intention 
of leaving the church, reappeared through the very 
same side door which had admitted the first happy 
couple, leading Lucy Hervey, and followed by Ed- 
ward Morris. The father evidently expected them 
—the new step-mother as evidently did not. Never 
did a thief, taken in the same manner, seem more 
astonished than that sage gouvernante! Luev, on 
her part, blushed and hung back, and looked shyer 
and prettier than ever; the old clerk grinned; the 
clergyman, who had shown some symptoms of as- 
tonishment at the first wedding, now smiled to Mr. 
Evelyn, as if this accounted and made amends for it; 
whilst the dear god-papa himself chuckled and 
nodded, and rubbed his hands, and chucked both 
bride and bride’s-maid under the chin, and seemed 
ready to cut capers for joy. Again the book was 
opened at the page of destiny; again I held the milk- 
white glove, and after nine years of unsuccessful 
manceuvring, my cousin Lucy was married. It was, 
undoubtedly, the most triumphant event of the good 
old man’s life; and I don’t believe that either couple 
ever saw cause to regret the dexterity in the art of 
match-making which produced their double union. 
hey have been as happy as people usually are in 
this work-a-day world, especially the young mathe- 
matician and his pretty wife, and their wedding day 
is still remembered in W. for besides his munifi- 
cence to singer, ringer, sexton, and clerk, Mr. Eve- 
lyn roasted two sheep on the occasion, gave away 
ten bride-cakes, and made the whole town tipsy. 


CANADIAN Or 
By the Author of Sir Andrew Wee 

Father Nicholas having assembled eo, 
number of the Ludians whom he had 
ted them in the village which is now eat, 
gis, on the banks of the St Lawrence. n, 
ion is one Of the most beautiful on that oo 
and the village to this day the 
the country. On a projecting headland » 
Church, with its steeple glittering with 
conceivable by those who have not seen ’ 
hianey of the roofs of Canada, contrasted xs 
shine with the dark woods. This jiw, 
celebrated for the legend of its bell, \ 
erceted, and the steeple completed, Pather\ 
tovk occasion, in One Of his sermons, to ines 
simple flock that a bell was as necessary tore 
as a Priest to a Chureh; and exhorted thead 
fore, to collect as many furs as would enabip| 
procure one from Franec. The Indians 
sluw in tae performance of this pious dup 
bules were speedily collected and shipped fq 7 
de Grace, and in due time the worthy Beds 
was informed that the bell was purehased aud 
board the Grand Monarque, bound for Quelee 

It happened that this took place duriue » 
those wars which the French and Kuglish 4 
rally in the habit of waging against one anche 
the Grand Monarque, in consequence, never p 
her destination. She was taken bya New fy 
privateer, and carried into Salem, were the 
cargo were condemned as a prize, and so 
captors. “The bell was bought for the townd 
field, on the Connecticut Kiver, where a Chy 
been recently built, to which that great preacher, 
Kev. John Williams, was appointed, Wits 
labour it was earried to the village, and dus 
ted to the belfry. 

When Father Nicholas heard of this mig 
he called his flock together, and told thend 
puryatorial condition of the bell in the hands 
heretics, and what a laudable enterprise it wll 
to redeem it. 

This preaching was, within its sphere, as ingid 
as that of the hermit Peter. The Indians lw 
to one another the deplorable unbaptized sate d 
bell. Of the bell itself they had no idea; butt 
kvew that Father Nicholas said mass and preadl 
the Chureh, and they understood the bell was» 
form some analogous service in the steeple. Ty 
wonted activity in the chase was at an end: the 
in groups on the margin of the River, comm 
on the calamity which had betallen the belj; 
some Of them roamed alone, ruminaiog on 
means of rescuing it. The squaws, vi 
informed that its voice could be heard furhert 
the roaring of the rapids, and that it was mores 
sical than the whip-poor-will in the evening, mm 
about in silence and dejection. All were melae 
ly, and finally touched with a holy enthasiasm, 
fasted, and some of them voluntarily subjected 
selves to severe penanees, to procure relict le 
captive, or mitigation of its sufferings. 

At last the day of deliveranee drew nea. 
Marquis de Vaudreuil, the Governor of Canata 
solved to send an expedition to the British Go 
of Massachusc tis ami New Hampshire; the comm 
was given to Major Hertell De Ronville; ax am 
the priests belonging to the Jesuits’ Colleges! 
bee, informed Father Nicholas, by a pious ry 
of the proposed incursion. “The Indians 
diately assembled in the church, the Vovages 
elevated in the midst of the congregation, anita 
Nicholas, in a solemn speech, pointed him oatwe 
veneration a8 a messenger of glad tidings. He 
told them of the warlike preparations at Quebet 
urged them to join the expedition, At the cad 
sion the whole audience rose, giving the war-¥™ 
then sinultancously retiring to their houses, ® 
began to paint themselves with their mos ta 
colours for battle, and as if animated by one ¥®) 
their council fire, they resolved to join the «spe 
tion. 

It was in the depth of winter when they ut Of 
unite themselves with de Ronville’s party a Be 
of Chambly. Father Nicholas, ith a tall tal 
a cross on the top of it, headed them, anu as 
marched off, their wives and children, in sma 
the hymns whieh animated the departure of t * 
crusaders under the command of Godfrey de Bot 
chaunted a sacred song which the holy father 
pecially taught them for the occasion. 

Thev arrived at Chambly, after a journey of ™ 


dible fatigue, as the French soldiers were moe 


Most 


had 


lg 
their sleighs to proceed to Lake Champlain. br 
dians followed in the track of the sleighs wad 


perseverance peculiar to their character: sh 
Nicholas, to be the more able to do his duty ' 
it might be required, rode ina sleigh W! 
ville. 

In this order and array, the Indians, f 
followed in silence, until the whole part) 
dezvoused on the borders of Lake Champls!, 
being frozen, and the snow but thinly apo? "4 
chosen for their route. Warmed in th 
tions with the unhappy captivity of the J - 
dians plodded solemnly their weary ret 
tomsof regret, of fatigue, or of apprehens a" 
their steady eountenances; they saw ¥™ my” 
difference the black and white interminab je 
on shore on the one hand, and the dread a , 
desert of the snowy ice of the Lake on ¢ . oft 
The French soldiers began to suffer meyer (qi 
the toil of wading through the snow, a0¢ 
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acmiration and envy, the facility with which 
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tre, while in its present state; for in it is sown the 
seed of every vice, and it leads young men to every 
species of dissipation. 
Wepnespay Evenine, June 30. 
Apostate— Secret. 

Avostats, by Sheil, was played to a good house. 
Few plays contain finer passages. No where is the 
passion of love drawn truer to nature, in all its fond- 
ness, intensity of feeling, and purity of thought. 
Mr. Booth’s Pescara was a master-piece of acting. 
The part requires great exertions of the actor. His 
conception of the original Spaniard was correct and 
yivid, and his usual good judgment was soon disco- 
yered by its exertion. If we were to specify the 
many passages in which Mr. Booth has surpassed 
his contemporaries, we should fill more paper than 
we have time to devote to writing. We feel confi- 
dent in the opinion, that his dream is the most po- 
lished piece of acting we have ever seen. Another 
part of the performance which merits particular re- 
mark, is that in which he taunts Florinda with the 
extreme suffering of Hemeya upon the rack. 

Mr. Chapman’s performance of Malec was a piece 
of the worst acting we have ever witnessed. Mr. C. 
presumes too much upon his favour with the audi- 
ence. They ought to know better what is due to 
themselves than to sit patiently and witness invaria- 
ble negligence in the study of his parts. We could 
overlook this fault, if it occurred only occasionally, 
but the perpetual recurrence of it is unpardonable. 
The liberties he takes with the author are also inex- 
cusable. He pronounced ‘* Apostate” Aprostate.— 
In the fourth act he says— 


It is a spectacle that fills my heart 
With terror for mankind,—not for myself. 


He made a full pause at ‘‘ terror,” without continu- 
ing to the end of the sentence. He has taken other 
liberties with the author, among which are, calling 
“tell”’—teach; “ burst”—crush; ‘*I have a friend, 
sir”—oh, sir; ‘*1”—you; * tell him I love him still” 
—still tell him I love him still;—and thus destroy- 
ing in many parts the evident sense of the author. 
We hope this is the last time that we shall have to 
notice such egregious mistakes. If he continues to 
be guilty of them, we shall be obliged to treat him 
with the critical severity which he will deserve. Let 
him recollect the old proverb, that ‘*a goose quill is 
more dangerous than a lion’s claw.” Mr, Green- 
wood’s Hermeya surpassed the standard of his usual 
playing, though we are sorry to see a want of due 
discrimination in the manager in assigning him-a 
part which his physical powers are not sufficient to 
sustain. His love scene with Florinda was so dis- 
gusting that we had not patience to witness the injus- 
tice he did to a part, in which, if he had sufficient 
knowledge of stage effect, he might have touched 
the sensitive feelings of his audience. He showed 
little judgment in noting the various turn of expres- 
sion by a due modulation of higvoice, or in rounding 
his periods by laying a proper emphasis upon the 
more important words. He was continually guilty, 
throughout the evening, of wrong orthoepy. His 
erroneous pronunciation of Florinda reminded us of 
Dominie Sampson’s drawling out pro-di-ge-ous.” 
The greatest error which he committed this evening 
was in reversing the words **frown’’ and “ smile,” 
in the following passage:-— 
The frown of fortune could not make me base; 
The smile of fortune could not make me noble. 
The part which he represented requires more talent 
than he possesses, or may hope to attain, were we to 
judge from the ratio in which he has improved with- 
inafew months. We should like Mr. G. to explain 
why he has thought proper to differ trom all former 
actors in representing the character of the dusky 
Moor without darkening his face. He reminded us 
of a performer whom we saw personate a negro, and 
who, in his hurry, blackened his face, but left his 
ears, hands and neck of their natural colour. Miss 
Chapman played better than we had reason to expect. 
We would advise her to study reading and enuncia- 
tion, in which there is great room for her improve- 
ment. Sometimes she was so rapid and indistinct 
in her articulation, as to be unintelligible. This is 
a general fault with this actress. The reason she 
did not succeed so well this evening in concealing 
this fault was, probably, that she was more anxious 
than usual to correct it. 
The evening’s entertainment closed with the farce 
of the “‘Szcuer.” It went off but poorly. Mr. 


“a 


Flynn’s Mr. Dupuis was respectable. Thomas, by 
Mr. W. Chapman, was a better performance than 
we usually have from that gentleman. We wish that 
he would confine himself to this line of character, in 
which he would no doubt be successful. N. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Saturpay, Jury 10, 1830. 


To our Patrons.—W ith the present number the 
‘*PHILADELPHIA ALBUM” and ‘‘Lirerany Port 
Foro” are, and will hereafter be, issued as one pub- 
lication. The divided attention that was heretofore 
devoted to the two journals in their distinct forms, 
will now be exclusively appropriated to the amalga- 
mated work. The encouragement that has been 
afforded each has been liberal beyond our most san- 
guine expectations, and the circulation which this 
journal now enjoys is equal to any periodical, of the 
same class, issued in the country. No exertions on 
the part of the publisher will be left unexercised, to 
render it deserving of the liberal encomium that has 
been awarded it by its patrons and contemporaries. 
Among its contributors are some of the first writers 
in the country, and its selected department is sup- 
plied with the most spirited extracts that can be 
made from the best foreign and domestic magazines. 
Engravings, at least equal to those which have alrea- 
dy accompanied the present volume, shall be con- 
tinued at proper periods, and with these claims to 
public patronage we continue our course. 


‘*Emma,” of the New Jersey Village Herald, 
should be informed that the articles she publishes in 
that paper as original, are stolen from the Album. 


We think the criticism of our correspondent, 
‘*N.” by far too severe. Our celumns are open to 
a rejoinder. 


Goop Apvicz To THE Workinc Men.—Below 
we quote some sound suggestions from the Mecha- 
nics’ Free Press. ‘They are deserving of all atten- 
tion from the large class of citizens to whom they 
are addressed. Capable men should be chosen to 
represent the ‘‘ bone and sinew of the soil,” and not 
only capable, but men who are known to be wedded 
heart and soul to the accomplishment of the great 
objects at which the Working Men aim. The first 
of these objects is the establishment of a liberal and 
equal system of education. Give the sons of the 
mechanic and labourer the same opportunities for 
the development of their natural gifts as the rich 
enjoy, and our word for it, they will soon take equal 
rank, and establish for themselves equal privileges. 
We subjoin the article from the Press. 


‘*Men must now be selected to represent the 
working people, not for what they have the disposi- 
tion to do—but for what they have the talents to do. 
There mast be no acquiring knowledge after they 
are called upon to act,—they must have both know- 
ledge and firmness before they begin—or they will 
be of no service. ‘The duty of our representatives 
will be an arduous one—and he who does not know 
himself capable of sustaining himself with advantage 
—of advocating the great principles for which we 
are contending, should shrink from the trial. They 
must have more than ordinary firmness and political 
honesty—to withstand the promises—the flattery— 
and the bribes with which they will be assailed. 
They will have, moreover, the eyes of their constitu- 
ents constantly on them-—and the least deviation or 
weakness—the least equivocation—will ruin them- 
selves, and give a stab to the cause, which may re- 
tard or destroy it. In our humble opinion, the se- 
lection of candidates is one of the most difficult and 
delicate duties the, working men have to perform. 
It behooves them, therefore, to take timely measures 
for removing the difficulty. ‘The approaching fall 
will develop more than the working men, relying on 
the honesty of their cause, can anticipate. Addi- 
tions will be coming to them faster than may be 
wanted. ‘The cause is Now respected by more than 
have upright intentions—hereare eleventh hour men 
now—as well asin pasttimes, They will introduce 
new land marks in such profusion as to hide the ori- 
ginal ones from our view. We already hear of one 
person for this office—another for that—men who 
are not known w the working people, except as the 
active spirits of the old parties. These things should 
be discountenanced; they should not be permitted. 
If we commit ourselves in favour of different men; 
if we prematurely make up our minds who to sup- 
port—our delegates will be perplexed—and division 
and other serious consequences must be the inevi- 
table result. We again repeat, the coming fall will 
be attended with important developments(in regard, 
more especially, to the movements and schemes of 


the different parties opposed to us)—but let the 


working men abide firmly by their principles, and 
they will have nothing to fear.” ; 


LITERARY. 

Tae Amateun.—This is the title of a new semi- 
monthly publication, which has just been attempted 
at Boston, by Frederick S. Hill, Esq. It is of the 
quarto size, and beautifully executed throughout. 
Mr. Hill is known to the public as a gentleman and 
an elegant writer. We learn by this publication 
that the ‘* Bower of Taste,” which flourished for 
one or two years under the editorial auspices of Mrs. 
Ware, has been discontinued. We regret this, as 
Mrs. Ware is quite a clever woman—yet we have 
ever been of the opinion that women are not adapted 
to the editorial chair. Mrs. Hale is said to flourish 
with her magazine. It may possibly exist for a year 
or so longer, but it will ultimately fail. Even the 
most delicate among the feminine gender prefer re- 
ceiving their literary lessons from the opposite sex, 
and despite any natural strength of mind or force of 
education, there is something repulsive in a woman- 
editor, that always reminds us of Mrs. Royal. 


Tue Canpinet.—The first number of this work 
has appeared at New York, under the editorial in- 
fluence of the Rev. T. M. Maffitt. This is rather a 
change from S, L. Fairfield, who whilome managed 
the affairs of this publication. Mr. Maffitt is an 
agreeable preacher, and a clever writer, yet his mind 
is not strong or richly cultivated. The ‘‘ Cabinet” 
looks well enough, and is as deserving of patronage 
as the New York Mirror, and most of the light pro- 
ductions of its class, 


Tut Lapy’s Boox.—A monthly publication thus 


entitled has made its appearance in this city during’ 


the past week, from the editorial cognizance of L. 
A. Godey & Co. It consists chiefly of selections from 
foreign publications, and is something of the caliber 
of the ** Casket,” issued from the ‘* Saturday Eve- 
ning Post” office. The “ Lady’s Book” is decorated 
with two or three tolerable engravings, and is issued 
at three dollars per annum. 


Tue Pennsytyania heretofore pub- 
lished in this city as an afternoon print, has changed 
to amorning, been enlarged and otherwise improved. 
It is said to have the largest circulation of any daily 
paper issued in Philadelphia. 


Tue AmERiIcAN MaGazine.—In refer- 
ence to this work, the intelligent editor of the New 
York American says:— 


‘*The June number of which we received only 
a day or two since, seems still to keep its head 
above water, in spite of the usual fate of American 
periodicals. Its success is no doubt attributable to 
the untiring exertions of the editor, Mr. Willis, a 
gentleman who, while he labours under the whimsi- 
cal imputation of being a copyist of himself, has per- 
haps as large a class of admirers, and certainly as 
many imitators as any of our native poets.” 


WORKING MEN’S CELEBRATION. 

Upwards of five hundred persons sat down to an 
excellent dinner on Monday, prepared in pursuance 
of the directions of the Working Men’s committee 
of arrangement at Bush-hill, in celebration of the 
Anniversary of American Independence. The com- 
pany assembled at an early hour. An oration was 
delivered in a happy manner by Mr. Alexander M. 
Peltz, and the declaration of independence was read 
impressively by Mr, Jacob C. Coates. Mr. John 
Ashton, Jr. officiated as president of the day, assist- 
ed by George Erety, Jacob C. Coates, Henry T. 
Rees, T. S. Warner and William J. Young, as Vice 
Presidents. Among the guests we distinguished 
John Hare Powel, Esq.—G. H. Evans, Esq., one 
of the editors of the New York Daily Sentinel, and 
the conductor of the Delaware Free Press. 

The dinner was ample and various. The assem- 
bly consisted of highly respectable citizens, if we 
are to judge from their conduct and appearance. 
The utmost harmony and good feelings prevailed 
throughout the day, and the entire arrangements and 
proceedings were such as to convince every dispas- 
sionate spectator, that the working men of Philadel- 
phia possess sound sense, correct principle and hon- 
esty of heart. The following were the regular toasts 
drunk upon the occasion: 

1. The day we celebrate.—A moment of glorious 


of a general republican system of Education will con- 
tribute to increase its glories to the end of time, 
—3 cheers—Hail liberty. 

2. The constituted authorities of the Country.— 
When faithful and honest as public 
have their reward in the people’s confidence. In the 
discharge of their publie responsibilities—may 
their practice never fall short of their professions.— 
3 cheers—President’s march. 

3. Lhe Working Men throughout the Union.— 
May they have industry to be independent—intelli- 
gence to know—and courage to maintain their rights, 
until their influence is felt and acknowledged by all 
classes of society. —6 cheers—Yankee d e. 

4. Our principles. —Republican Education for their 
basis—their results the liberty and happiness of the 
people.—6 cheers—Life let us cherish. 

5. Education.—To all the children of the land— 
free—equal—and liberal—the only secure barrier to 
the rights of those who produce, against the wealth 
of those who consume.—6 cheers. 

6. The Banking System.—The Aristoeratic mo- 
ther of corruption—equally fatal to the industry and 
blasting to the liberties of a free people—let itsdoom 
be sealed by the voice of an honest Legislature, re- 
the will of the peopie.—Glasses reversed 
—Over the Hills and far away. 

7. Trad Monopolies—The natural enemies of 
republican liberties—they owe their existence to a 
violation of the constitution. —Glasses reversed—Oh! 
dear, what can the matter be? 

8. The Right of Suffrage.—The chief attribute 
of the people’s sovereignty; may the diffusion of 
knowledge render its exercise more effective in pro- 
moting the general welfare.—9 cheers— March to the 
battle field. 

9. Party Spirit.—Incompatible with a judicious 
exercise of the Elective Franchise—may its extinction 
be as speedy as its influence has been pernicious.— 
Downfall of Paris. 

10. The Delegate System.—V ery go004 in its place, 
but never intentled to accommodate office hunters in 
affording them the ability to nominate from their owo 
body.—6 cheers.—Bonny Breast Knots. 

li. The Statesmen and Heroes 'of the Revolution. 
—The best comment upon their deeds, will be in an 
attempt to imitate their virtues. —Drank Standing. — 
Auld Lang Syne. 

12. Intellectual Freedom.—Involving to an unli- 
mited extent the rational enjoyment of all mankind 
—may it continue to extend its influence until every 
clime and every people shall appreciate its superle- 
tive excellence.—9 cheers.—Hurrah. 

13. Woman.—Heaven’s kindest gift to man, on 
whom devolves the important task of rearing the 
tender plant of intellect. May the refulgent rays of 
science be no longer withheld when so much is need- 
ed to reclaim a truant world.-13 cheers.—Is there 
a heart that never loved. 


VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

By the Committee.—Our Friend and Guest, John 
Hare Powel.—His earnest and disinterested endeay- 
ours to serve our cause in the councils of the state, 
are not the less valuable because unexpected.——Nine 
cheers. 

As soon as this toast was drunk, Col. Powel rose, 
and in a brief speech expressed the grateful feelings 
which were called into play at so enthusiastic an ex- 
pression of sentiment as had been given him on the 
vecasion, 

Weare sorry we cannet give the spirited and in 
dependent observations of Mr. Powel in detail. He 
was frequently interrupted with cheers and applause, — 
and concluded his remarks by offering the following 
toast. 


tries, and of all religion ual in rights—equal in 
the eye of their Maker:---May no Re Union” nor 
‘¢Christian party in politics,” by their millions, nor 
by their hal millions, drive from the field, ‘all ma- 
gistrates and legislators who are not orthodox Yn 
their faith.” 

By the President of the day, John Ashton, Jr. 
EpucaTion. Mental liberty its parent—its offspring 
the happiness of the human race; the despotism of ty- 
rants its grave, and the overthrow of tyranny the re- 
sult of its advent. 

By George Erety, Vice President. Editors of 
Working Men’s papers throughout the union; al- 
though differing in minor points, their ultimate ob- 


jects are the same. 


By H. T. Rees. The venerated name of ** Penn” 
should never be attached to any institution, that is 
not conducted for the general good, but known to be 
‘A. MClintock.—Equal Republi 

B 08 intoc ican 
Education. The of the working men. 

By George H. , of New York.—Universal 
Suffrage and Universal Education. The only safe 
basis of equal rights. 

By Robert Morris.—Aristocracy—the incubus 
that weighs like a chain upon the energies of the 

r. The spirit that cries out ‘‘ give them no lights 
miad, and they shall be our slaves!” Down 
with it! 

By John Napier.—The Spirit of Inquiry—it has 
no terrors for the honest. 

By J. Torrey, jr.—The heroes of 776 and the 
Working Men of 1830—the former redeemed our 


peril—the trial and the triumph of vi light 


country European despotism.—the latter will 
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redeem it from the more mischievous trio of domes- 
tic tyrants,—ignorance, superstition, and ari stocracy. 

By L. Steganini.—Freedom of mind and inde- 
pendence of action—the true principles of demoera- 
cy: let the citizens of this republic practically assert 
then by celebrating the Anniversary of their Inde- 
pendence on the fourth and not on the fifth of July. 

By Benj. Pemberton Binns.—The ‘* Working 
Men”—the bone; the sinew; the pulse; the healthy 
impetus of the body politic, who value themselves; 
depreciate none, and ought not to be depreciated. 

By Alexander Wentz.—The great author of all 
Political good—Thomas Jefferson’s Declaration of 
ludependence. 

By J. Scull Ashton.—The Indigenous plant of 
Liberty. 

By Richard P. Risdon.—The Working’ Men— 
The legitimate children of seventy-six; their sires 
left them the legacy of freedom and equality. They 
are now of age, and are about entering into the pos- 
session of their rightful inheritance. 

By R. Smith —The United States Bank—The 
Lion who causeth the lesser beasts of prey to trem- 
= May congress preserve us from the jaws of the 

ion. 

By John Napier.—The Corps Editorial—And 
will they yet doubt? 

By J. Thompson.—Our cause—That of equal 
rights—Its spread is certain—its success glorious. 

By Thomas Taylor.—Public Schools where man- 
ual and intellectual instruction are combined. ‘The 
best house of refuge for the orphan and asylum for 
the widow. 

By Alexr. M. Peltz.—“ The right of representa- 
tion in legislatures; a right inestimable to the peo- 
ple; formidable to tyrants only.” 

By A. J. Pierce. —Office Hunting Partizans—The 
blood-suckers of the republic and eut purses of all 
empires. Let us drown them by our execrations. 

By Wm. J. Young.—Our militia properly organ- 
ized and equipped,—an army of republican citizens 
—they are the only terror to tyrants--the only safe- 
guard of the liberties of the people: with it our li- 
berties are secure against the power and machina- 
tions of the world. 

By A. Ramage.—The Working Men of Penngsyl- 
vania— While they bend their backs to honest indus- 
try, may they always look on those beneath them in 
rank and dignity, whose trade is polities. 


We are sorry our limits will not admit of our pub- 
lishing the remaining toasts and an excellent song pre- 
paved for the occasion. 


SELECTIONS. 


MY GODFATHER’S MANG:UVRING. 
BY MISS MITFORD, 

1 have said that my dear godfather was a great 
matchmaker. One of his exploits in this way, 
which occurred during my second visit to him and 

_Mrs. Evelyn, I am now about to relate. Amongst 
the many distant cousins to whom I was introduced 
in that northern region, was a young kinswoman of 
the name of Hervey—Luey Hervey—an orphan 
heiress of considerable fortune, who lived in the 
same town and the same street with my godfather, 
under the protection of a lady who had ban the go- 
verness of her childhood, and continued with her 
as the friend of her youth. Sooth to say, their 
friendship was of that tender and sentimental sort 
at which the world, the wicked world, is so naughty 
as to laugh. Miss Reid and Miss Hervey were 
names quite as inseparable as goose and apple-sauce, 
or tongue and chicken, They regularly made their 
appearance together, and there would have appear- 
ed I know not what of impropriety in speaking of 
either singly; it would have looked like a tearing 
asunder of the ‘double cherry,’ respecting which, 
in their case, even the * seeming parted’ would have 
been held too disinjunctive a phrase, so tender and 
inseparable was their union; although, as resem- 
blance went, no simile could be more applicable. 
Never were two people more unlike in mind and 
person. Lucy Hervey was a pretty little woman of 
six and twenty; but from a delicate figure, delicate 
features, and a most delicate complexion, looked 
much younger. Perhaps the total absence of strong 
expression, the mildness and simplicity of her coun- 
tenance, and the artlessness and docility of her man- 
ner, might conduce to the mistake. She was a sweet, 
gentle creature, generous and affectionate, and not 
wanting in sense; although her entire reliance on 
her friend’s judgment, and constant habit of obedi- 
enee to her wishes, rendered the use of it some- 
what rare. Miss Reid was a tall awkward woman, 
rawboned, lank, and huge, just what one fancies a 
man would be in petticoats; with a face that, except 
the beard, (certainly she had no beard, ) might have 
favoured the supposition; so brown and bony and 
stern and ill-favoured was her unfortunate visage. 
In one point she was lucky. There was no guess- 
ing at her age, certainly not within ten years, nor 
within twenty.—She looked old: but with that figure, 
those features, and that complexion, she must have 
looked old at eighteen. 

To guess her age was impossible. Her voice was 
deep aad dictatorial; her manner rovugh*and assum- 
ing; and her conversation unmercifully sensible 
and oracular—*‘ full of wise saws and modern in- 
stances.” For the rest, in spite of her inauspicious 
exterior, she was a sort of disagreeable woman; 
charitable and kind in her way; genuinely fond of 
Lucy Hervey, whom she petted and scolded and 


and tolerably weil liked of all her acquaintance— 
except Mr. Evelyn, who had been at war with her 
for the last nine years, on the subject of his fair cou- 
sin’s marriage, and had at last come to regard her 
pretty much as a prime minister may look on an 
opposition leader—as a regular opponent, an obsta- 
cle to be put down, or swept away. I verily believe 
that he hated her as much as his kindly nature could 
hate any body. ‘To be sure, it was no slight griev- 
ance to have so fair a subject for his matrimonial 
speculations, a kinswoman too, just under his very 
eye, and to find all his plans thwarted by that inex- 
orable gouvernante, more especially, as, without her 
aid, it was morally certain that the pretty Lucy would 
never have had the heart to say no to any body. Ever 
since Miss Hervey was seventeen, my dear god-papa 
had been scheming for her advantage. It was quite 
melancholy to hear him count up the husbands she 
might have had—beginning with the duke’s son, her 
partner at her first race-ball—and ending with the 
| young newly arrived physician, his last protege: 
‘now he said, she might die an old maid; he had 
done with her.’ And there did actually appear to 
i be a cessation of all his matrimonial plans in that 
quarter. Miss Reid herself laid aside her mistrust 
of him; anda truce, if not a peace, was tacitly con- 
cluded between these sturdy antagonists, 

Mr. Evelyn seemed to have given up the game— 
a strange thing for him to do whilst he had a pawn 
left! Butsoit was. Hisadversary had the board all to 
herself; and was in as good humour as a winning play- 
er generally is. Miss Reid was never remembered 
so amiable. We saw them almost every day, as the 
fashion is amongst neighbours in small towns, aud 
used to walk and ride continually---although Luey, 
whose health was delicate, frequently declined ac- 
companying us On our more distant excursions. Our 
usual beau, besides the dear good godpapa, was a 
Mr. Morris, the curate of the parish—an uncouth, 
gawky, lengthy man, with astounding Westmoreland 
dialect, and a most portentous laugh. Really, his 
ha! ha! was quite a shock to the nerves—a sort of 
oral shower-bath; so sudden and so startling was the 
explosion. In loudness, it resembled half a dozen 
ordinary laughs ‘ rolled into one;’ and as the gentle- 
man was of a facetious disposition, and chorused his 
own good thing, as well as those of other people, 
with this awful cachinnation, it was no joking matter. 
But he was so excellent a person, so cordial, so 
jovial, so simple hearted, and so contented with a 
lot none of the most prosperous, that one could not 
help liking him, laugh and all. He was a widower, 
with One only son, a Cambridge scholar, of whom 
he was deservedly proud, 

Edward Morris, besides his academical honours (I 
think he had been senior wrangler of his year,) was 
a very fine young man, with an intelligent counte- 
nance, but exceedingly shy, silent, and abstracted. I 
could not help thinking the poor youth was in love; 
but his father and Mr. Evelyn laid the whole blame 
on the mathematics. He would sit sometimes for an 
hour together, immersed, as they said, in his calcula- 
tions, with his eyes fixed on Lucy Hervey, as if her 
sweet face had been the problem he was solving. 
But your mathematicians are privileged people; and 
so apparently my fair cousin thought; for she took no 
notice, unless by blushing a shade the deeper. It was 
worth while to look at Lucy Hervey, when Edward 
Morris was gazing on her in his absent fits; her cheeks 
were asred as roses. How these blushes came to es- 
cape the notice of Miss Reid, I cannot tell—unless she 
might happen to have her own attention engrossed by 
Edward’s father. For certain, that original paid her, 
in his odd way, great attention; was her constant beau 
in our walking parties; sate by her side at dinner; and 
mancuvred to get her for his partner at whist. She 
had the benefit of his best bon-mots, and his loudest 
laughs; and she seemed to me not to dislike that por- 
tentous sound, so much as might have been expected 
from a lady of her peculiarity. 1 ventured to hint my 
observations to Mr. Evelyn; who chuckled, laid his 
forefinger against his nose, rubbed his hands, and call- 
ed me a simpleton. Affairs were in this position when 
one night, just at going to bed, my godfather, witha 
little air of mystery, (no uncommon preparation to 
his most trifling plans,) made an appointment to 
walk with me before breakfast, as far as a pet farm, 
about a mile out of the town, the superintendence 
of which was one of his greatest amusements. Ear- 
ly the next morning, the housemaid, who usually 
attended me, made her appearance, and told me 
that her master was waiting for me, that I must 
mike haste, and that he desired I would be smart, 
ashe expected a party to breakfast at the farm. 
This sort of injunction is seldom thrown away on a 
damsel of eighteen: accordingly, [adjusted with all 
despatch a new blue silk pelisse, and sallied forth in- 
to the corridor, which I heard him pacing as impa- 
tiently as might be. There, to my no small con- 
sternation, instead of the usual gallant compliments 
of the most gallant of godfathers, I was received with 
very disapproving glances, told that I looked like an 
old woman in that dowdy coloured pelisse, and con- 
jured to exchange it fora white gown. Half-affront- 
ed, I nevertheless obeyed; doffed the pelisse, and 
donned the white gown, as ordered: and being greet- 
ed this time with a bright smile and a chuck under 
the chin, we set out in high good humour on our 
expedition. Instead, however, of proceeding straight 
to the farm, Mr. Evelyn made a slight deviation 
from our course, turning down the market place, 
and into the warehouse of a-certain Mrs. Bennet, 
milliner and dress maker, a dashing over-dressed 
dame, who presided over the fashions fourteen miles 


coaxed and managed just as a nurse manages a child; | round, and marshalled a compter full, of caps and 


bonnets at one side of the shop, whilst her hus- 
band, an obsequious, civil, bowing tradesman, dealt 
out gloves and stockings at the other. A little dark 
parlour behind was common to both. Into this den 
was I ushered; and Mrs. Bonnet, with many apo- 
logies, began, at a signal from my godfather, to divest 
me of all my superfluous blueness, silk handkerchief, 
sash, and wrist ribands, (for with the constancy which 
is born of opposition, I had, in relinquishing my ob- 
noxious pelisse, clung firmly tothe obnoxious colour, ) 
placing them by white satin ribands and a beauti- 
ful white shawl, and, finally, exchanging my straw 
bonnetfor one of white silk, with a deep lace veil; the 
piece of delicate finery which all women delight in. 
Whilst I wasnow admiring the richness of the genuine 
Brussels point, and now looking at myself in a litue 
glass which Mrs. Bennet was holding to my face, to 
the better display of her millinery—the bonnet, to do 
her justice, was pretty and becoming—during this 
engrossing contemplation, her srnooth, silky husband 
crept behind me with the stealthy pace of a cat, and 
relying, as it seems, on my pre-Oecupation, actually 
drew my York-tan gloves from my astonished hand, 
and substituted a pair of his own best white kid. ‘The 
operation being completed, my godpapa, putting his 
fore finger to his lip, in tokenof secrecy, hurried up 
with a look of great triumph, frem the shop. He 
walked ata rapid pace; and, between quick motion 
and amazement, I was too much out of breath to utter 
a word, till we had passed the old Gothic castle at the 
end of the town, and crossed the long bridge that 
spans its wide and widening river. I then rained ques- 
tions on my dear old friend, who chuckled and nod- 
ded, and vented two or three half laughs, but vouch- 
safed nothing tending toareply. Atlength we came 
toa spot where the road turned suddenly to the left, 
(the way to the farm) whilst, right before us, rose a 
knoll, on which stood the church, a large, heavy, 
massive building, almost a cathedral, finely reliev- 
ed by the range of woody hills which shut in 
the landscape. A turning gate, with a tall, straight 
cypress on either side, led into the churchyard, 
and through this gate Mr. Evelyn passed. The 
church door was a litde a-jar, and through the 
crevice was seen peeping the long red nose of the 
old clerk, a Bardolphian personage to whom my 
godfather, who loved to oblige people in their own 
way, sometimes did the questionable service of clear- 
ing off his score at the Greyhound. His red nose 
and a skirt of his shabby black coat peeped through 
the porch; whilst behind one of the buttresses, 
glimmered, for an instant, the white drapery of a 
female figure. I did not need these indications to 
convince me that a wedding was the object in view 
—that had been certain from the first eashiering of 
my blue ribands; but_t was still ata loss as to the par- 
ties, and felt quite relieved by Mr. Evelyn’s ques- 
tion—* Pray, my dear, were you ever a bride’s- 
maid??? Since, in the extremity of my perplexity, 
L had had something like an apprehension that an 
unknown beau might appear at the call of this 
mighty manager, and I be destined to play the part 
of bride myself. Comforted to find that I was only 
to enact the confidante, I had now leisure to be ex- 
ceedingly curious as to my donna. My cu- 
riosity was speedily gratified. 

On entering the church we had found only a 
neighbouring clergyman, not Mr. Morris, at the al- 
tar; and looking round at the opening of another 
door, 1 perceived the worthy curate in a jetty clerical 
suit, bristling with newness, leading Miss Reid, be- 
flounced and bescarfed, beveiled and beplumed, and 
all in a flutter of bridal finery, in great state, up the 
aisle. Mr. Evelyn advanced to meet them, tak the 
lady’s fair hand from Mr. Morris, and led her alone 
with all the grace of an old courtier. I fell into the 
procession at the proper place; the amiable pair were 
duly married, and I thought my office over. I was 
never more mistaken in my life. In the midst of the 
customary confusion of kissing and wishing joy, and 
writing and signing registers and certificates—which 
form. so important and disagreeable a part of the 
ceremony—Mr. Evelyn had vanished; and just as 
the bride was inquiring for him, with the intention 
of leaving the church, reappeared through the very 
same side door which had admitted the first happy 
couple, leading Lucy Hervey, and fellowed by Ed- 
ward Morris. The father evidently expected them 
—the new step-mother as evidently did not. Never 
did a thief, taken in the same manner, seem more 
astonished than that sage gouvernante! Lucy, on 
her part, blushed and hung back, and looked shyer 
and prettier than ever; the old clerk grinned; the 
clergyman, who had shown some symptoms of as- 
tonishment at the first wedding, now smiled to Mr. 
Evelyn, as if this accounted and made amends for it; 
whilst the dear god-papa himself chuckled and 
nodded, and rubbed his hands, and chucked both 
bride and bride’s-maid under the chin, and seemed 
ready to cut capers for joy. Again the book was 
opened at the page of destiny; again I held the milk- 
white glove, and after nine years of unsuccessful 
maneuvring, my cousin Lucy was married. It was, 
undoubtedly, the most triumphant event of the good 
old man’s life; and I don’t believe that either couple 
ever saw cause to regret the dexterity in the art of 
match-making which produced their double union. 
They have been as happy as people usually are in 
this work-a-day world, especially the young mathe- 
matician and his pretty wife, and their wedding day 
is still remembered in W. forgesides his munifi- 
cence to singer, ringer, sexton, and clerk, Mr. Eve- 
lyn roasted two sheep on the occasion, gave away 
ten bride-cakes, and made the whole town tipsy. 
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CANADIAN SKETCHES.—sext or st. REGIS, 
By the Author of * Sir Andrew Wylie.” 

Father Nicholas having assembled a considerabk 
number of the Indians whom he had converted, set. 
tled them in the village which is now called St. Re. 
gis, on the banks of the St. Lawrence. The situa. 
tion is one of the most beautiful on that noble river, 
and the village to this day the most picturesque in 
the country. On a projecting headland stands the 
Church, with its steeple glittering with a vivacity in. 
conceivable by those who have not seen the bril- 
Kiancy of the roofs of Canada, contrasted inthe sun- 
shine with the dark woods. This litthe Church is 
celebrated for the legend of its bell. When it was 
erected, and the steeple completed, Father Nicholas 
tovk occasion, in one of his sermons, to inform his 
simple flock that a bell was as necessary to a steeple 
as a Priest to a Church; and exhorted them, there. 
fore, to collect as many furs as would enable him to 
procure one from France. The Indians were not 
slow in the performance of this pious duty. ‘Two 
bales were speedily collected and shipped for Havre 
de Grace, and in due time the worthy Ecctesiastic 
was informed that the bell was purchased and put on 
board the Grand Monarque, bound for Quebee. 

It happened that this took place during one of 
those wars which the French and English are natu- 
rally in the habit of waging against one another, and 
the Grand Monarque, in consequence, never reached 
her destination. She was taken bya New England 


privateer, and carried into Salem, were the ship and 7 


cargo were condemned as a prize, and sold for the 
captors. ‘The bell was bought for the town of Deer- 
field, on the Connecticut River, where a Church had 
been recently built, to which that great preacher, the 
Rev. John Williams, was xppointed. With much 
labour it was carried to the village, and duly eleva- 
ted to the belfry. 

When Father Nicholas heard of this misfortune, 
he called his flock together, and told them of the 
“oe alge condition of the bell in the hands of the 

eretics, and what a laudable enterprise it would be 
to redeem it. 

This preaching was, within its sphere, as inspiring 
‘as that of the hermit Peter. The Indians lamented 
to one another the deplorable unbaptized state of the 
bell. Of the bell itself they had no idea; but they 
knew that Father Nicholas said mass and preached in 
the Chureh, and they understood the bell was to per- 
form some analogous service in the steeple. Their 
wonted activity in the chase was at an end: they sat 
in groups on the margin of the River, communing 
on the calamity which had befallen the bell; and 
some of them roamed alone, ruminating on the 
means of rescuing it. The squaws, who had been 
informed that its voice could be heard further than 
the roaring of the rapids, and that it was more mu- 
sical than the whip-poor-will in the evening, moved 
about in silence and dejection. All were melancho- 
Pk and finally touched with a holy enthusiasm, many 
asted, and some of them voluntarily subjected them- 


selves to severe penances,to procure relief for the 9 


captive, or mitigation of its sufferings. 

At last the day of deliverance drew near. The 
Marquis de Vaudreuil, the Governor of Canada, re- 
solved to send an expedition to the British Colonies 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire; the command 
was given to Major Hertell De Ronville; and one of 
the priests belonging to the Jesuits’ College at Que- 
bee, informed Father Nicholas, by a pious voyager, 
of the proposed incursion. ‘The Indians were imme- 
diately assembled in the church, the voyager was 
elevated in the midst of the congregation, and Father 
Nicholas, in a solemn speech, pointed him out totheir 
veneration as a messenger of glad tidings. . He then 
told them of the warlike preparations at Quebec, and 
urged them to join the expedition. At the conclu- 
sion the whole audience rose, giving the war-whoop; 
then simultaneously retiring to their houses, they 
began to paint themselves with their most terrible 
colours for battle, and as if animated by one will at 
their council fire, they resolved to join the expedi- 
tion. 

It was in the depth of winter when they set out to 
unite themselves with de Ronville’s party at the fort 
of Chambly. Father Nicholas, with a tall staff and 
a cross on the top of it, headed them, and as they 
marched off, their wives and children, in imitation of 
the hymns which animated the departure of the first 
crusaders under the command of Godfrey de Bologne, 
chaunted a sacred — which the holy father had es- 
pecially taught them for the occasion. 

They arrived at Chambly, after a journey of incre- 
dible fatigue, as the French soldiers were mounting 
their sleighs to proceed to Lake Champlain, The Iv- 
dians followed in the track of the sleighs with the 
peculiar to their character. Father 

icholas, to be the more able to do his duty whe 
Mt might be required, rode ina sleigh with De Rov- 
ville. 

In this order and array, the Indians, far behind, 
fo'iowed in silence, until the whole party had ren- 
dezvoused on the borders of Lake Champlain, which, 
being frozen, and the snow but thinly upon it, was 
choscn for their route. Warmed in their imagine 
tions with the unhappy captivity of the bell, the In- 
dians plodded solemnly their weary way; no symp 
tomsof regret, of fatigue, or of apprehension relaxed 
their steady countenances; they saw with equal in- 
difference the black and white interminable forests 
on shore on the one hand, and the dread and dreary 
desert of the snowy ice of the Lake on the other. 
The French soldiers began to suffer extremely from 
the toil of wading through the snow, and beheld wit! 


admiration and envy, the facility with which the Iv- 
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p aud requested the holy father to conduct them to the 
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dians, in their snow shoes, moved over the surface. 
Xo contrast could be greater than the patience of 
rather Nicholas’ proselytes and the irritability of the 
Frenchmen. 

When they reached the spot on which the lively 
and pretty town of Burlington now stands, a general 
alt was ordered, that the necessary arrangements 
yigit be made to penetrate the forest towards the 
tied parts of Massachusetts. fn starting from this 
post, Father Nicholas was left to bring up his divi- 
ion, and De Ronville led his own witha compass in 
Lishand, taking the direction of Deerfield. Nothing 
Hat had been yet suffered was equal to the hardships 
_yiured in this march. Day after day, the French- 
on wentforward with indefatigable bravery, an he- 
sic contrast to the panies of their countrymen inthe 
ussian snow storms in later times, But they were 
joquacious; and the roughness of their course and the 
»tangling molestation which they encountered from 
‘ye underwood, provoked their maledictions, and 
-xeited their gesticulations. ‘he conduct of the In- 
dians was far different: animated with holy zeal, their 
-onstitutional taciturnity had something dignified-— 
sublime in its sternness. No murmur escaped 
‘hem, their knowledge of travelling the woods in- 
acted them to avoid many of the annoyances which 
called forth the pestes and sacres of their not less 
brave, bat more vociferous companions. 

Long before the party had reached their destina- 
ion, father Nicholas was sick of his crusade; the 
|,bour of threading the forest had lacerated his feet, 
and the recoiling boughs had, from time to time, by 
his own inadvertency in following too closely behind 
iis companions, sorely blained, even to excoriation, 
jischeeks. Still he felt that he was engaged ina 
anetified adventure; he recalled to mind the martyr- 
Jom of the saints and the persecutions of the fathers, 
and the glory that would redound to himself in all 
alter ages by the redemption of the bell. 

Un the evening of the 29th February, 1704, the 
expedition arrived within two miles of Deerfield, 
without having been discovered. De Ronville or- 
Jered his men to halt, rest, and refresh themselves 
util midnight, at which hour he gave orders that 
the village should be attacked. 

The surface of the snow was frozen, and cracked 
ieneath the tread. With great sagacity, to deceive 
the English garrison, De Ronville directed, that in 
alvancing to the assault, his men should frequently 
pause, and then rush, for a short time, rapidly for- 
ward. By this ingenious precaution, the sentinels in 
ihe town were led to imagine that the sound came 
irom the irregular rustle of the wind though the la- 
len branches of the snowy forest; but an alarm was 
at last given, and a terrible conflict took place in the 
street. The French fought with their accustomed 
spirit, and the Indians with their characteristic forti- 
tude. ‘The garrison was dispersed, the town was 
uken, and the buildings set on fire. 

At day-break all the Indians, although greatly ex- 
hausted by the fatigue of the night, waited ina body, 


jell, that they might perform their homage and tes- 
tify their veneration for it. Father Nicholas was not 
alittle diseoncerted at this solemn request, and De 
Ronville, with many of the Frenchmen, who were 
witnesses, laughed at it most unrightcously. Butthe 
father was not entirely discomfited. As the Indians 
had never heard a bell before, he obtained one of the 
soldiers from De Ronville, aud despatched him to 
ring it, The sound, in the silence of the frosty dawn 
and the still woods, rose loud and deep; it was to the 
simple ears of the Indians as the voice of an oracle: 
they trembled, and were filled with wonderand awe. 

The bell was then taken trom the belfry, and fast- 
ened to a beam with a eross-bar at each end, to ena- 


ble it to be earried by four men. In this way the | 
ladians proceeded with it homeward, exulting in the 

icliverance of the ** miraculous organ.” But it was | 
won found too heavy for the uneven track they had 
) retrace, and, in consequence, when they reached 
Weir starting point, on the shore of Lake Champlain, 
they buried it, with many benedictions from Father 
Nicholas, until they could come with proper means 
Ocarry it away. 

As soon as the ice was broken up, Father Nicholas 
ssembled them again in the Chureh, and, having 
jrocured a yoke of oxen, they proceeded to bring in 
the bell. In the meantime all the Squaws and Pa- 
poosses had been informed of its marvellous powers 
ind capacities, and the arrival of it was looked to as 
wne Of the greatest events ‘* in the womb of time.” 
Nor did it prove far short of their anticipations. One 
evening, while they were talking and communing to- 
gether, a mighty sound was heard approaching ix the 
Yoods; it rose louder and louder! they listened; they 
pe and began to shout and ery, ‘it is the 
veil,” 

Itwas so. Presently the oxen, surrounded by the 
indians, were seen advancing from the woods; the 
eam was laid across their shoulders, and, as the bel] 
wung between them, it sounded wide and far. On 
‘he top of the beam a rude seat was erected, on which 
“tt Father Nicholas, the most triumphant of men, 
«lorned with a wreath round his temples; the oxen, 
‘0, Were ornamented with garlands of flowers. In 
‘ls triumphal array, in the calm of a beautiful even- 
lig, when the leaves were still and green, and while 
the roar of Le longue Soulte rapid, softened by dis- 
‘ance, rose like the hum of a pagan multitude re- 
hea in the restoration of an idol, they approached 

village, 

. The bell, in due season, was elevated to its place 
A the steeple, and, at the wonted hours of matin 


‘ud vespers, it still cheers with its clear and swelling 


voice, the solemn woods and the majestic St. Law- 
rence, 
ALBINA M‘LUSH. 
[IN THE STYLE OF N. P. W.] P 

I have a passion for fat women. If there is any 
thing I hate in life, it is what dainty people call a 
spirituelle. Motion—rapid motion—a smart, quick, 
squirrel-like step, a pert, voluble tone—in short, a 
lively girl—is my exquisite horror! 1 would as lief 
have a diable petit dancing his infernal hornpipe on 
my cerebellum as to be in the room with one. I have 
tried before now to school myself into liking these 
parched peas of humanity. I have followed them 
with my eyes, and attended to their rattle, ull I was 
as crazy as a fly inadrum. Ihave danced with them, 
and romped with them in the country, and perilled 
the salvation of my ‘‘ white tights” by setting near 
them at supper. J swear off from this moment. I 
do. I wont—no—hang me if ever I show another 
small, lively, spry woman a civility. 

Albina M‘Lush is divine. She is like the deserip- 
tion of the Persian beauty by Hafiz:—*‘ her heart is 
full of passion, and her eyes are full of sleep.” She 
is the sister of Lurly M‘Lush, an old college chum, 
who, as early as his Sophomore year, was chosen 
President of the Dolce-farniente Society—no mem- 
ber of which was ever known to be surprised at any 
thing—(the college law for rising before breakfast 
alone excepted.) Lurly introduced me to his sister 
one day, as he was lying upon a heap of turnips, lean- 
ing on his elbow with his head in his hand, in a green 
Jane in the suburbs. He had driven over a stump, 
and been tossed out of his gig, and I came up just as 
he was wondering how in the d—l’s name he got 
there! Albina sat quietly in the gig, and when I 
was presented, requested me with a delicious drawl, 
to say nothing about the adventure—*it would be so 
troublesome to relate it to every body!” 1 loved her 
from that moment. 

Miss M‘Lush was tall, and her shape, of its kind, 
was pertect. It was not a fleshy one, exactly, but she 
was large and full, and, without the rosiness which 
would have made it vulgar, heakhy. Her skin was 
clear, fine grained, and transparent: her temples and 
forehead perfeetly rounded and polished, and her lips 
and chin swelling into a ripe and tempting pout, like 
the cleft of a bursted apricot. And then her eyes— 
large, liquid, and sleepy—they languished beneath 
their long black fringes as if they had no business 
with daylight—like two magnificent dreams, surpris- 
ed in their jet embryos by some bird-nesting qyerub. 
Oh! it was lovely to look into them! 

She usuaily sat upon a fautewil, with her large full 
arms imbedded in the cushion, sometimes for hours 
without stirring. Ihave seen the wind lift the masses 
of dark hair from her shoulders when it seemed like 
ihe coming to life of a marble Hebe—she had been 
motionless so long. She was a model for a Goddess 
of Sleep, as she sat with her eyes half closed, lifting 
up their superb lids slowly as you spoke to her, and 
dropping them again with the deliberate motion of a 
cloud, when she had murmured out her syllable of 
assent. ler figure, in a sitting posture, presented a 
gentle declivity from the curve of her neck to the in- 
step of the small round foot lying on its side upon 
the ottoman, I remember a fellow’s bringing her a 
plate of fruit one evening. He was one of your 
lively men--a horrid monster, all right angles and 
activity. Having never been accustomed to hold her 
own plate, she had not well extricated her white fin- 
gers from her handkerchief, before he set it down in 
her lap. As it began to slide slowly towards the 
floor, her hand relapsed into the muslin folds, and 
she fixed her eye upon it with a kind of indolent 
surprise, drooping her lids gradually, till, as the 
(fruit scattered over the ottoman, they closed entire- 
ly, and a liquid jet line was alone visible through 
the heavy lashes. ‘There was an imperial indiffer- 
euce in it, worthy of Juno. 

Miss M‘Lush rarely walks. When she does, it is 
with the deliberate majesty of a Dido, Her small 
plump feet melt to the ground like snow-flakes, and 
ler figure sways to the indolent motion of her limbs 
with a glorious grace and yieldingness quite inde- 
scribable. She was idling slowly up the Mall one 
evening just at twilight with a servant at a short dis- 
tance behind her, who, to while away the time be- 
tween his steps, was employing himself in throwing 
stones at the cows feeding upon the common. A gen- 
tleman with a natural admiration for her splendid 
person, addressed her—He might have done a more 
cecentric thing. Without troubling herself to look 
at him, she turned to her servant and requested him 
with a yawn of desperate ennui, to knock that fellow 
down! John obeyed his orders, andas his mistress 
resumed her lounge, picked up a new handful of 
ter and tossing oue at the nearest cow, loitered 

azily after. 

Such supreme indolence was irresistible. I gave 
in--l—who never before could summon energy to 
sigh—I—to whom a declaration was but a syponyme 
for perspiration—I—who had only thought of love 
as a nervous complaint, and of woman but to pray 
for a good deliverance-—-l—yes—I—knocked under. 
Albina M‘Lush! thou were too exquisitely lazy. 
Human sensibilities cannot hold out forever!” 

I found her one morning sipping her coffee at 
twelve with her eyes wide open. She was just from 
the bath, and her complexion had a soft dewy trans- 

rency like the cheek of Venus rising from the sea. 

t was the only hour, Lurly had told me, when she. 
would be at the trouble of thinking. She put away 
with her dimpled forefinger, as I entered, a cluster 
of rich curls that had fallen over her face, and nod- 


ded to me like a water-lily swaying to the wind when 
its cup is full of rain. 

‘* Lady Albina,” said I, in my softest tone, ** how 
are you’” 4 

‘*Bettina,” said she, addressing her maid in a voice 
as clouded and rich as a South wind on an -£olian, 
** how am I to-day?” 

The conversation fell into short sentences. The 
dialogue became a monologue, | entered upon my 
declaration.—With the assistance of Bettina, who 
supplied her mistress with Cologne, I kept her at- 
tention alive through the incipient circumstances, 
Symptoms are svon told. Leame tothe avowal. Her 
hand lay reposing on the ari of the sofa, half buried 
ina muslin foulurd. I took it up and pressed the 
cool soft fingers to my lips—untorbidden. [rose and 
looked into her eyes for confirmation. Delicious 
creature !—she was asleep! 

I never had courage to renew the subject. Miss 
M‘Clush seems to have forgotten it altogether. 
Upon reflection, too, Pm convinced she would not 
survive the excitement of the ccremony—unless, in- 
deed, she could sleep between the responses and the 
prayer. las still devoted, however, and if there 
should come a war or an earthquake, or if the Mil- 
lenium should commence, as is expected, in 1833, or 
if any thing happens that can keep her waking so 
long, I shall deliver a declaration abbreviated for me 
by ascholar friend of mine, which, he warrants, may 
be articulated in fifteen minutes—without fatigue. 


EMMET’S LAST SPEECH. 

My Lonrps: What have I to say why sentence of 
death should not be pronounced upon me according 
to law? Lhave nothing to say, that can alter your pre- 
determination, nor that it will become me to say 
with any view to the mitigation of a sentence which 


But | have that to say which interests me more than 


power of envy, nor a pretence to impeach the pro- 
bity which he means to preserve even in the graye 
to which tyranny consigus him. ! 

[Here he was again interrupted by the Court. ] 

Again I say, that what I have spokea was not in- 
tended for your lordship, whose situation I commis- 
erate rather than envy—my expressions were for my 
countrymen; if there is a true lobheee »resent, let 
my last words cheer him in the hour of his afflic- 
tion 

(Here he was again interrupted. Lord Norbury 

said he did not sit to hear treasow, ] 
_ Lhave always understood it to be the duty of a 
judge, when a prisoner has been convicted, to pro- 
nounce the sentence of the law; I have also under- 
stood that judges sometimes think it their duty to 
hear with patience, and speak with humanity; to ex- 
hort the victim of the laws, and to offer with tender 
benignity his opinions of the motives by which he 
was actuated in the crime, of which he had been 
judged guilty; that a judge has thought it his duty 
so to have done, I have no doubt—but where is the 
boasted freedom of your institutions, where is the 
vaunted impartiality, clemency and mildness of your 
courts of justice; if an unfortunate prisoner, whom 
your policy, and not pure justice, is about to deliver 
into the hands of the executioner, is not suffered to 
explain his motives truly and sincerely, and to vin- 
dicate the principles by which he was actuated ? 

My lord, it may be a part of the system of an- 
gry justice, to bow a man’s mind by humiliation to 
the purposed ignominy of the scaffold; but worse to 
me than the purposed shame, or the seaffold’s ter- 
rors, would be the shame of such foul and unfound- 
ed imputations as are laid against me in this court. 
You, my lord, are a judge, Lam the supposed cul- 
prit; | am a man, you are a man also; by a revolu- 


never could change characters; if 1 stand at this bar, 


you are here to pronounce, and 1 must abide by. prev of power, we might change places, though we 


life, and which you have laboured (as was necessari- 
ly your office in the present circumstances of this 
oppressed country) to destroy. Ihave much to say 
why my reputation should be rescued from the load 
of talse accusation and calumny which have been 
heaped upon it. I donot imagine that, seated where 
you are, your minds can be so free from impurity, 
xs to receive the least impression from what I am 
going to utter—I have no hopes that L can anchor 
iny character in the breast of a court constituted and 
trammelledas this is—l only wish, and it is the utmost 
I expect, that your lordships may suffer it to float 
down your memories untainted by the foul breath of 
prejudice, until it finds some more hospitable har- 
bour to shelter it from the storm by which it is at 
present buffetted. Was I only to suffer death after 
being adjudged by your tribunal—I should bow in 
silence, and meet the fate that awaits me without a 
murmur—but the sentence of the law which delivers 
my body to the executioner, will, through the mi- 
nistry of that law, labour in its own vindication to 
cousign my character to obloguy—tor there must be 
guilt somewhere: whether in the sentence of the 
court or in the catastrophe, posterity must determine 
the fact. A man in my situation, my lords, has not 
only to encounter the difficulties of fortune, and the 
force of power over minds which it has corrupted or 
subjugated, but the difficulties of established preju- 
dice—the man dies, but his memory lives: that mine 
may not perish, that it may live in the respect of my 
countrymen, Lt seize upon this opportunity to vindi- 
cate myseli from some of the charges alleged against 
me. When my spirit shall be wafted to a more 
friendly port; when my shade shall have joined the 
bands of those martyred heroes who have shed their 
blood on the scaffold and in the field, in defence of 
their country and of virtue, this is my hope; I wish 
that my memory and ty name may animate those 
who survive me, while | look down with a compla- 
cency on the destruction of that perfidious govern- 
ment, which upholds its domination by blasphemy 
of the Most High—which displays its power over 
man as over the beasts of the forest—which sets man 
upon his brother, and lifts his hand in the name of God 
avainst the throat of his fellow who believes or 
doubts a little more or little less than the govern- 
ment standard—a government which is steeled to 
barbavity by the eries of the orphan and the tears 
of the widows which it has made, 

LHere lord Norbury interrupted Mr. Emmet, say- 
ing that the mean and wicked enthusiasts who felt 
as he did, were not equal to the accomplishment of 
their wild designs. } 

——1I appeal to the immaculate God—I swear by 
the throne of Heaven, before which I must shortly ap- 
pear—by the blood of the murdered patriots that 
have gone before me---that my conduct has been 
through all this peril and through all my purposes, 
governed only by the convictions which 1 have ut- 
tered, and by no other view, than that of their cure, 
and the emancipation of my country from the super- 
inhuman oppression under which she has so long 
and too patiently travailed; and I confidently and as- 
suredly bagi that, wild aud chimerical as it may ap- 
pear, there is still union and strength in Ireland to 
accomplish this noblest enterprise. Of this 1 speak 
with the confidence of intimate knowledge, and the 
consolation that 2 phage to that confidence. Think 
not, my lord, that I say this for the petty gratifica- 
tion of giving you a transitory uneasiness; a man who 
never yet raised his voice to assert a lie, will not 
hazard his character with posterity by asserting a 
falsehood on a subject so important to-his country, 
and on an occasion like this. Yes, my Jord, a man 
who does not wish to have his epitaph written till his 


and dare not vindicate my character, what a farce is 
your justice! If I stand at this bar and dare not vin- 
dicate my character, how dare you calumniate it? 
Does the sentence of death which your unhallowed 
policy inflicts on my body, also condemn my tongue 
to silence and my reputation to reproach? Your ex- 
ecutioner may abridge the period of my existence, 
but while I exist, I shall not forbear to vindicate my 
character and motives from your aspersions; and as 
a man to whom fame is dearer than life, in doing 
justice to that reputation which is to live after me, 
and which is the only legacy I can leave to those Lt 
honour and love, and for whom I am proud to pe- 
rish. As men, my lord, we must appear on the 
great day at one common tribunal, and it will then 
remain for the searcher of ail hearts to show a cole 
lective universe who was engaged in the most virtu- 
ous actions, or attached by the purest motives—my 
country’s Oppressors or— 

(ilere he was interrupted, and told to listen to the 
sentence of the law. ] 


My lord, will a dying man be denied the legal 
privilege of exculpating himself, in the eyes of the 
community, of an undeserved reproach thrown tipon 


him during his trial, by charging him with ambition, 
and attempting to cast away for a paltry considera- 
tion the liberties of his country! Why did your 
lordship insult me? or rather why insult justice, in 
demanding of me why sentence of death should not 
be pronounced? I know, my lord, form prescribes 
that you should ask the question, the form also pre- 
sumes the right of answering! ‘This no doubt might 
be dispensed with—and so might the whole cere- 
mony of the trial, since sentence was already pro- 
nounced at the eastle before your jury was empan- 
nelled; your lordships are but the priests of the ora- 


forms. 
(Here the court desired him to proceed. 

am charged with being an emissary of France! 
An emissary of France! And for what end? It is 
alieged that I wished to sell the independence of my 
country! And for what end? Was this the object 
of my ambition? And is this the mode by which a 
tribunal of justice reconciles contradictions? No, I 
am no emissary, and my ambition was to hold a 
place among the deliverers of my country, not in 
power nor in profit, but in the glory of the achieve- 
ment! Sell my country’s independence to France! 
And for what?) Was it for a change of masters? 
No! But for ambition! O, my country, was it per- 
sonal ambition that could influence me, had it been 
the soul of my actions, could I not by my education 
and fortune, by the rank and consideration of my 
family, have placed myself among the proudest of 
my oppressors? My country was my idol; to it I sacri- 
ficed every selfish, every endearing sentiment; and 
for it, 1 now offer up my life. O God! No, my 
lord, I acted as an Irishman, determined on deliver- 
ing my country from the yoke of a domestic faction, 
which is its joint partner and perpetrator in the par- 
ricide for the ignominy of existing with an exterior 
of splendour and conscious depravity. It was the 
wish of my heart to extricate my,country from this 
doubly rivetted despotism. 
I wished to place her independence beyond the 
reach of any power on earth; I wished to exalt her 
to that proud station in the world. 
Connexion with France was indeed ‘intended, but 
only as far as mutual interest would sanction or re- 
quire. Were they to assume any authority inconsis- 
tent with the purest independence, it would be the 
signal for their destruction; we sought it as we had 
assurances we should obtain it, as auxiliaries in war 


—and allies in peace. 


eounu’y is liberated, will not leave a weapon in the 


Were the Prench to come as Invaders or enemies, 


cle, and I submit; but 1 insist on the whole of its — 
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uninvited by the wishes of the people, I should op- 
pose them to the utmost of my strength. Yes, my 
countrymen, I should advise you to meet them on 
the beacly, with a sword in one hand, and a torch in 
the other. I would meet them with all the destruc- 
tive fury of war; and I would animate my country- 
men to immolate them in their boats, before they 
had contaminated the soil of my country. If they 
succeeded in landing, and if forced to retire before 
superior discipline, | would dispute every inch of 

und, burn every blade of grass, and the last in- 
trenchment of liberty should be my grave. What 
I could not do myself, if I should fall, I should 
leave as a last charge to my countrymen to accom- 
plish; because I should feel conscious that life, any 
more than death, unprofitable, when a foreign na- 
tion holds my country in subjection. 

But it was not as an enemy that the succours of 
France were to land; I looked indeed for the assist- 
ance of France; but I wished to prove to France and 
to the world, that Irishmen deserve to be assisted! 
that they were indignant at slavery, and ready to 
assert the independence and liberty of their country. 

I wished to procure for my country the guarantee 
which Washington procured for America. ‘To pro- 
eure an aid, which \ his example would be as im- 
portant as its valour, disciplined, gallant, pregnant 
with science and experience; who would perceive 
the good, and relish the rough points of our charac- 
ter; they would come to us as strangers, and leave 
us as friends, after sharing in our perils and elevat- 
ing our destiny. These were my objects; not to 
receive new task-masters, but to expel old tyrants; 
these were my views, and these only became Irish- 
men. It was for these ends I sought aid from 
France; beause France, even as an enemy, could not 
be more implacable than the enemy already in the 
bosom of my country. 

[Here he was interrupted by the Court. | 

T have been charged with such importance in the 
efforts to emancipate my country, as to be considered 
the key-stone of the combination of Irishmen, or, as 
your Lordship expressed it, ‘‘ the life and blood of 
the conspiracy.”” You do me honour over much. 
You have given to the subaltern all the credit of su- 
perior. There are men engaged in this conspiracy, 
who are not only superior to me, my lord; but men, 
before the splendour of whose genius and virtues, 
I should bow with respectful deference, and who 
would think themselves dishonoured to be called 
your friend—who would not disgrace themselves by 
shaking your blood-stained hand. 

[Here he was interrupted. } 

What, my lord, shall you tell me on the passage 
to that scaffold, which that tyranny, of which you are 
only the intermediary executioner, haserected for my 
murder, that I am accountable for all the blood that 
has and will be shed in this struggle of the oppressed 
against the oppressor? Shall you tell me this—and 
must I be so very a slave as not to repel it? 

I do not fear to approach the omnipotent Judge to 
answer for the conduct of my whole life; and am I 
to be appalled and falsified by a mere remnant of 
mortality here?—By you too! If it were poss:ble to 
have all the innocent blood that you have shed in 
your ministry, in one great reservior, your lordship 
might swim in it. 

[Here the Judge interfered. } 

Let no man dare, when Iam dead, to charge me 
with dishonour; let no man attaint my memory by be- 
lieving that I could have engaged in any cause but that 
of my country’s liberty and independence ; or that I 
could have become the pliant minion of power in the 
oppression and the miseries of my countrymen.—The 

roclamation of the provisional government speaks 
for our views; no inference can be tortured from it to 
countenance barbarity or debasement at home, or sub- 
jection, humiliation or treachery abroad. I would 
not have submitted to a foreigu oppressor for the same 
reason that I would resist the foreign and domestic 
oppressor; in the dignity of freedom I would have 
fought upon the threshold of my country, and its 
enemy should enter only by passing over my lifeless 
corpse. And who lived but for my country, and who 
have subjected myself to the dangers of the jealous 
and watchful oppressor, only to give my countrymen 
their rights, and my country her independence, and 
am I to be loaded with calumny, and not suffered to re- 
sent and repel it? No, God forbid! Ifthe spirit of the 
illustrious dead participate in the concerns and cares 
of those who are dear to them in this transitory life— 
O ever dear and venerated shade of my departed 
father, look down with scrutiny upon the conduct of 
your suffering son; and see if [have even for a mo- 
ment deviated from those principles of patriotism 
which it was your care to instil into my youthful 
mind, and for which I am now to offer up my life. 
My lord, you are impatient for the sacrifice—the 
blood which you seek is not congealed by the artifi- 
cial terrors which surround your victim; it circulates 
warmly and unruffled, through the channels which 
God created for noble purposes, but which you are 
bent to destroy for purposes, so grievous, that they 
cry to Heaven.—Be ye patient! I have but a few 
words more to say.—I am going to my cold, silent 
grave; my lamp of life is nearly extinguished: m 
race is run, the grave opens to receive me, and I sin 
into its bosom! I have but one request to ask at my 
ceparture from this world, it isthe charity of its si- 
lence !—Let no man write my epitaph, for as no man 
who knows my motives dare now vindicate them, let 
not prejudice or ignorance asperse them.—Let. me 
repose in obscurity and peace, and my tomb remain 
uninscribed, until other times and other men can do 
justice to my character; when my country takes her 


place among the nations of the earth, then—and not 
till then—let my epitaph be written.—I have done. 


Anecdote.—The New York Constellation has the 
following pleasing anecdote about an old lady who 
accidentally spoke out in church: 

It was formerly the custom in country towns for 
those who lived several miles from the church, to 
remain during the interval between morning and 
evening service. On this occasion she had taken 
some milk in a pitcher for the children; and in the 
most interesting part of the worship, a dog, who 
had followed them into the , thrust his head in- 
to the pitcher. Whether his head was too large, 
or the pitcher too small, is not in our province to 
determine; but having regaled himself, the pitcher 
still obstinately retained its position, and he was 
discovered backing out with the pitcher stuck fast 
upon his head, and the milk streaming in every di- 
rection on his head and shoulders—-‘‘ Get out 
Put!” says the old lady. Frightened at the sound 
of her own voice—‘‘O dear, i spoke out in meet- 
ing!” said she—*‘ There, I spoke out again—O dear 
me, I keep talking all the time.” 

Philippics.—This was the name given to the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes against Philip, King of Ma- 
cedon, to rouse the Athenians against Philip, and 
guard against his crafty policy. ‘They are esteem- 
ed the master pieces of that great orator. Cicero’s 
Philippics cost him his life; Mare Antony having 
been so irritated with them, that when he arrived 
at the triumvirate, he procured Cicero’s murder, 
cut off his head, and stuck it up in the very place 
where the orator delivered the Philippies. 


To think, is the highest exercise of the mind; to 
say what you think, the boldest effort of moral 
courage; and both these things are required for a 
really powerful writer. Eloquence, without thoughts, 
is a mere parade of words; and no man can express 
with spirit and vigour any thoughts but his own. 
This was the secret of the eloquence of Rousseau. 
The principal of the Jesuits’ college one day in- 
quired of him by what art he had been able to write 
so well. ‘I said what I thought,” replied the un- 
ceremonious Genevan—conveying in these few 
words the bitterest satire on the system of the Je- 
suits, and the best explanation of his own.—/2. H. 
Everett. 


Sir Sidney Smith’s Opinion of Algiers.—This gal- 
lant veteran has addressed a memorial to the French 
Ministry, in which he states, as his decided opinion, 
that unless the French fleet shall sail boldly into the 
harbour, attack the batteries, and land the troops at 
the city of Algiers, the expedition will not succeed. 
Sir Sidney considers the hope of success from a land 
attack to be altogether visionary. He is supported in 
his views by Captain Johnson, and many other offi- 
cers both English and French. It is even asserted, 
that, from the nature of the coast, no landing can be 
effected, as the boats cannot be covered. The minis- 
try have thanked Sir Sidney for his information, but 
observes that it comes too late. 


SELECT POETRY. 


TO GENEVRA, IN HEAVEN. 


Thou soul of purity, 

Dear shade of one who dwelt in mildness here 

Guileless and innocent—forgive the tear 

That weeping love disconsolately yields;— 
Forgive that mournful sigh! 

Thou soul of purity, still ever dear— 

If in those blissful, ever joyous fields 

Of Heaven above, my memory still is nigh, 
Say, am I wrong to weep upon thy bier? 
From yon unclouded Heaven 

Where thou art seated high in happiness, 

Relieved from all the sorrow and distress, 

The many nameless forms of misery, 
To hapless mortals given— 

Oh, from the bright abode look down and bless 

A spirit drooping for the loss of thee! 

Comfort and raise this heart with anguish riven, 
For still thy soul must all be gentleness! 


1 would have said farewell, 
Dear angel, when thy spirit wing’d its way 
Aloft, divided from its grosser clay ;— 
I would have said farewell,—when on my ear 
A voice of music fell, 
Soft as imagination’s heavenly lay 
When sister spirits hover round to hear,— 
And oft, methought that silver voice did say, 
_ Grieve not—the one thou lovest is ever near.” 


Pale death has seal’d those eyes, 

And in the dark and silent tomb has laid 

The beauteous casket smiling Nature made 

To keep the spirit God in kindness gave. 
Now, that fair body lies 

Dissolved of beauty, and in night array’d,— 

Low in the damp, cold grave: 

It had not power to keep thy sainted shade— 
That loathsome home of mortal qualities. 


But oh, it is not there— 
It is not there my sighing spirit turns; 
But, when the silent star of evening burns 
And twilight blinds all mildly with its beams,— 
Or when the vernal air 
Breathes all the balm enshrined in Flora’s urns,— 
Melting in moonlight, then my spirit dreams, 


And in its holiest aspiration learns 
To raise to thee its meditative prayer! 


Yes, it is ever so— 
Where’er I look abroad on Nature’s face 
I see thee —_ there;—there’s not a place 
Where all the harmonizing parts combine, 

In one soft scene to throw 
The unity of loveliness and grace,— 
But there thy mildness, youth, and beauty shine; 
While thoughts of thee all sentiments erase, 

Save those which purity has mark’d for thine! 

R. D. 


TO 


*¢ The fault was nature’s fault, not thine, 
Which made thee fickle as thou art.”—~Byron. 


Iam changed—and the spell of thy voice 

Falls cool on the sense of my heart; 
When I meet thee I seldom rejoice, 

And I feel no reluctance to part! 
Time was when one look of thy love, 

Or one word from the red lip I press’d, 
The fondest of feelings would move, 

And tingle each chord of my breast. 
But I knew not when bowing to thee, 

That thy red lip was finish’d for guile, 
And that others had mingled with me, 

In the bask of thy hypocrite smile! 


I am changed,—and the glance of thine eye, 
Though beautiful still it may be, 

And the look which seem’d timid and shy, 
Are as lures in a treacherous sea. 

I have bow’d me too long at a shrine, 
Where the fool and false hearted may bow, 

There are thoughts in that bosom of thine 
Too foul for a Dian-like vow. 

And tho’ thou art young and art fair, 
And thy lip is a beautiful thing, 

How many may wership despair, , 
Who like bees shall there nestle and cling. 


I am changed, and the dream of thy love 
Is wasted like odours on air, 
And my heart no temptation can move 
To muse of thee fondly though fair. 
When I deem’d thee as pure as the snow 
That trembles on Arraat’s peak, 
And falter’d a kiss on thy brow 
That I thought would profane thy young cheek, 
How calm was the depth of my bliss, 
For } thought as the dew thou wert chaste, 
When my soul mingled into that kiss, 
And I blush’d as I stole it in haste. 


I am changed, it is past, thou art not 
Unsullied as woman should be, 
For corruption has been in thy thought, 
Thou hast practised deception with me. 
How many have clung to that lip 
Which one would give worlds to possess, 
And how many, how many may sip, 
And thy exquisite person caress. 
Alas, that thy nature is such, 
Dark eyed and high hearted young girl, 
For I pity thy destiny much, 


Thou blemished but beautiful pearl. LEO. 


EXCERPTS FROM WORDSWORTH. 
LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

Land of our fathers! precious unto me 
Since the first joys of thinking infancy; 
When of thy gallant chivalry [ read, 

And hugged the volume on my sleepless bed! 
O England !—dearer far than life is dear, 
If I forget thy powers, never more 
Be thy ungrateful Son allowed to hear 
Thy green leaves rustle, or thy torrents roar! 
HONOUR TO THE BRAVE. 
Provoke all potent sympathies to raise 
Songs of victory and praise, 
For them who bravely stood unhurt—or bled 
With medicable wounds, or found their graves 
Upon the battle field—or under ocean’s waves, 
Or were conducted home in single state, 
And long procession—tlere to lie, 
Where their sons’ sons, and all posterity, 
Unheard by them, their deeds shal! celebrate! 
THE POWER OF GOD. 
Nor will the God of peace and love 
Such martial service disapprove. 
He guides the pestilence—the cloud 
Of locusts traverse on his breath; 
The region that in hope was ploughed 
His drought consumes, his mildew taints with death; 
He springs the hushed volcano’s mine; 
He puts the earthquake on her still design, 
Darkens the sun, hath bade the forest sink, 
And, drinking towns and cities, still can drink 
Cities and towns—’tis Thou—the work is Thine! 
THANKSGIVING FOR TRIUMPH. 
t all who do this land inherit 
conscious of thy moving spirit! 
Oh, *tis a goodly Ordinance,—the sight, 
Tho we from bleeding war, is one of pure 
elight; 
Bless thou the hour, or ere the hour arrive, 
When a whole people shall kneel down in prayer, 
And, at one moment, in one spirit, strive 
With lip and heart to tell their gratitude 

_ For thy protecting care, 

Their solemn Joy theyEternal Lord 
For tyranny subdued, 

And for the sway of equity renewed, 

For liberty confirmed, and peace restored! 


MARRIED, 

At Middletown, on Tuesday, the 18th inst. by the 
Rev. Joseph Wilson, P. Spruance, jr. Esq. of 
Smyrna, to Miss Saran Cornit, of Cantwell’, 
Bridge, Delaware. 

At New York, on Thursday evening, by the Rey, 
Dr. Power, Jean GermMaIn Samuet ADAMS Day. 
very, Esq. Knight of the Royal Order of the Legion 
of Honour, Consul of France for the port of Phila. 7 
delphia, to Miss Marre ALEXANDRINE, eldest 


daughter of Mr. Durant St. Andre, Consul General 7 


of France for the United States. i 


DIED, 


Sunday morning, the 4th inst. in the 28th yey j 


of his age, Aaron H. Corwine, formerly of Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio. 

complaint, at Pikeland, Cheste 
county, Pennsylvania, on the 29th ultimo, Repece 
M. Smita, daughter of the late Stephen Smith, o 
this city, in the 22d year of her age. 
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S. Bowles, Springfield. 
Charles Whipple, Newburyport. 
CONNECTICUT. 
John Russell, Hartford. 
Editor of the Sentinel, Middletown. 
NEW YORK. 
Isaac T. Hopper, 420 Pearl street, New York, 
C. 7. Burnett, Skaneatales. 
H. B. Sherman, Rochester. 
Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. 
Nelson Hail, Pittsford, Monroe. 
Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. 
William Pierce, P. M. Troy. 
Nathaniel Carpenter, Albany. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. 
A. J. Jones, Harrisburg. 
D. Longnecker, Lancaster. 
Thomas Hemphill, P. M. Clearfield, Clearfield co. 
Thomas R. Gettys, Bedford. 
Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. 
DELAWARE, 
Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 
MARYLAND. 
John H. Naff, Baltimore, 
Samuel Gwin, P. M. Head of Sassafras. 
Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. 
VIRGINIA. 
R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford, Culpepper. 
W. Robinson, Fincastle. 
Thomas R. Hampton, Brentsville. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
E. B. Drake, Fayetteville. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Simms & Dureya, Charleston. 
GEORGIA. 
John C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough. 
KENTUCKY. 
J. LL. Thrashly, Louisville. 
TENNESSEE, 
Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. 
H. Langstry, Columbia. 
ALABAMA, 
Powel, Tuskaloosa. 
INDIANA. 
Amir §& Lodge, Madison. 


Second Street, and 36 Carter's Alley, THE PROTESTAN 
EPISCOPALIAN CHURCH REGISTER. Derotd 
to the interests of religion in the Protestant E_piscop 
Church. Edited by an Association of Clergymen. Vol. 
No. 7, for July, 1%30. 


numbers of 40 pages each, royal octavo. 
annum. 


THIS DAY is published, by Jesper Warvixe, 74} South 


ContentTs.—The Exodus—Seasons—Silence and Dat 


ness—Sufliciency of Grace— Spiritual Aid—Value of Pena? 
—The Prayer of 
ing Questions—Remarks on John iii. 5—Errors concern"! 
Patrick Henry, corrected—Hebrew Melody—Hymn for fami 
Worshi 
Deity of Jesus Christ—What is Earthly Happiness—T he Jot 
trine of the ‘ Destructionists’ contrary to the tenets of the I’10- 
testant Episcopal Church—Review: Discourses on Imme! 
sion and Infant Baptism, by the Rev. Anam Empte, A. 
President of William and Mary College, and Rector of bu'- F 
ton Parish, Williamsburg, Virginia. Williamsburg, 1829, ) 
220.— Virginia, North Carolina, Connecticut, Delaware, 
eee and Rhode Island Conventions—Intelligence, Fore 
— Domestic. i 


The first establishment of the Christian religion- 


The Protestant Episcopalian is published monthly, 
Terms, $20 


7 Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Prinrina of eve! 


description executed with neatness, accuracy, and despale! 
bat this office. 
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